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MY FRIEND’S WIFE. 


CHAPTER II. 


[CONTINUED FROM NO. Vi.] 


In short, no children made more trouble in school than my 
friend Barton’s. They were ever doing something to excite 
disturbance ; and as ‘often as they were corrected, appealing to 
their parents, especially to the mother; for the father did not 
so readily hearken to all their complaints. She, poor woman, 
thought the teacher had set himself with malice aforethought, 
against her family, in particular. 

I well remember how a young cousin of the family was once 
introduced into the school ; for it was fashionable with school- 
committees in those days, and in that region, to employ cousins 
and cousins-german, when no near relatives could be had, to 
teach school; and Mr. Barton was that year the committee. 
Now, said his wife to herself, we shall have a school, I trust, in 
which my poor boys will not be the victims of constant and 
unmerited abuse. 

Well ; forsome time all went on very pleasantly.—James had 
a little pride about him, and Peter was very much influenced 
by other’s examples. But this did not last long. The disposi- 


tion remained unaltered. The rattlesnake is the rattlesnake 
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still, although years may have intervened since anything has 
provoked his venom. James was at his old tricks, and in due 
time suffered the ‘reward of his deeds.’ This consisted—so au- 
thority decided the matter, and who shall say with impunity to 
the schoolmaster, What doest thou ?—in holding a long heavy 
rule in his right hand with his arm extended ; and a glass ink- 
stand poised on the end of it. If he let it fall—however se- 
verely his arm ached,—he was to be punished for that. 

The news reached the mother ; ; for nothing that took place 
in school, especially of such a nature that it ought to have 
been concealed, was ever kept from Mrs. Barton. It was 
too much for her to endure! it was a disgrace to her fam- 
ily ; and the more so, from the fact that she was ‘ wounded 
in the house of her friends.” Had it been done by an en- 
emy, she could have borne it better, and vented her wrath in 
hard words and reproaches ; but coming, as it did, from a re- 
lation, she was inconsolable. But her husband had employed 
the master ; and what could be done ? She raved, and abused 
both husband and master. 

Suffice it to say that her children went to school again, after 
a short interval, though never to yield prompt obedience : of 
this they knew nothing at home or abroad; and they were 
equally strangers to a government, either of motive or persua- 
sion. So far as fear or force could operate, they were gov- 
erned—but even then it was by fits and starts—beyond this 
they were uncontrolled and uncontrollable, like the beasts of 
the field and the forest. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that the family scenes to which, when at home, they were con- 
stantly subjected, were, with few exceptions, scenes of discord, 
constant jealousy, crimination, or profanity, not only between 
the parents, but between the parents and the children. 

It was in the midst of influences such as these that another 
member of the family was introduced. She was beautiful as 
the Houries, and not only beautiful, but healthy. When she 
first became an inmate of the family, no cherub ever appeared 
more lovely ; no portrait ever more perfect ; no infant ever 
more lively or promising. She was the very picture of her 
mother—I1l mean of what ber mother once had been—ere her 
sad fall. 

Did I say she was tlie very picture of her mother? Ab, 
that alone was enough* to shroud the prospect in gloom to all 
who knew her, but one ; she of course thought it the highest 
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commendation. To have resembled her father, would with her 
have been a thing of only secondary moment. 

But though the circumstance of her inheriting the mother’s 
physical properties was deemed—and justly—rather ominous, it 
was by no means so dark a feature in the picture as one other ; 
for when all things are favorable there is always hope of so prun- 
ing and watering and bending the tender twig that from a crook- 
‘ed stock it may form a tolerable plant. This dark feature of 
the picture, to which I have referred, I will now explain. 

Susan Crawford, from her earliest infancy, had been the crea- 
ture of excitement. Whatever could minister to her wayward 
appetites was indulged in. As she advanced toward maturity, 
she still sought excitement, but in forms somewhat varied with 
her varying years. For the sugar-toy and a constant stream of 
raisins, fruits, &c. she substituted the more sparing use of these, 
and a larger allowance of sauces, preserves, candies, sweetmeats, 
nice cakes, and coffee, tea, spices, mustard, pepper, green 
sallads, and occasionally wine, lobsters and oysters. The lat- 
ter, however, were more generally taken at late evening parties ; 
for this abominable practice had found its way, to some extent, 
into the ‘fashionable’ circle were Susan moved. 


When, at any time, she found herself becoming clumsy in ap- 
pearance, instead of denying herself any of her accustomed lux- 
uries, either at meals or between, she only took a tea-spoonful 
of cream of tartar every other day, ora portion of ‘ salts’ now 
and then ; and when she found any redness or grossness of ap- 
pearance or features, a few tea-leaves, or a little chalk was sure 
to restore her wonted paleness. 

There is no doubt that her vacillating disposition and fond- 
ness for moral and intellectual excitement were owing, in no 
small degree, to those physical habits which had been so long 
indulged, that they had destroyed every thing in the shape of a 
regular appetite, and not only rendered her ‘nervous’ in the 
popular acceptation of the term, but actually made deep and 
permanent inroads upon her general health. She could no 
more have relished a book which contained nothing but the 
solid and the useful, a companion that was sensible, a lecture 
that was scientific and valuable, or a sermon that was evangelic- 
al, than a meal of nothing else but good bread, or good bread and 
plain meat, with water for drink. And if she could have swal- 
lowed either, for once, she could have endured neither for more 
than once in succession. ‘The maxim of physiology that a heaithy 
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appetite prefers a plain diet, and the more it is gratified with 
a particular article of plain food, the greater is its aversion to any 
change, would have been a mystery to her, entirely so. The 
perfection of happiness in eating and drinking, with her, con- 
sisted in eternal variety, not at a single meal “alone, but at dif- 
ferent meals, and not from principle, (for physiology admits of 
and even requires variety at different meals,) but from inclina- 
tion, or rather from the fact that she had a deranged and sickly 
appetite. 

Such, in substance, was Susan’s physical state when she be- 
came Mrs. Barton. And such still, more emphatically, was her 
condition when she became the mother of two little boys, and 
began nursing a third child—a daughter. 

It is an ill-wind that blows nobody any good,’ and much 
as every friend of the human race ought to deprecate the pre- 
vailing practice in foreign lands, and the growing one in this, of 
turning infants away from the mother and placing them in the hands 
of uninterested, not to say ignorant or vicious nurses, yet I can- 
not help thinking that had our little Susan been banished from 
her mother’s bosom at a day old, it would have been to her 
é unsneakable gain,’ and might have proved the means of her 
temporal and eternal salvation. 

I have already said that little Susan, when born, was as fair 
and beautiful as ever her mother had been; and was indeed 
her mother’s very picture in miniature. How much we are what 
we are morally, in consequence of original physical structure, 
is a point about which the world are not yet agreed ; and hence, 
notwithstanding little Susan appeared clieerful, and healthy, and 
promising at birth, it is impossible to say what she might have 
been under the best influences ; though there is every reason to 
believe she would, in those circumstances, never have become 
what she now is. There is a wide difference in character 
formed under the best influences, from that which is formed 
under the worst, aside from and independent of all native phys- 
ical tendencies. 

‘Can a fountain at the same time send forth sweet and bit- 
ter ?? was wisely asked by an inspired peninan ;—but it needs 
no inspiration to enable the physiologist to affirm that of physic- 
al, which is here predicted of moral contamination. If there 
be a truth in the wide, world, it is, that the physical structure of 
young Susan must have continued to sustain daily injury as long 
as fed by poisoned food ; and that the intellectual and moral per- 
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version of her nature, if not in due proportion to the physical per- 
version, must have been at least considerable. But the fountain at 
which she fed was not only poisoned by being formed in a spoiled 
constitution, but by a continued use of poisonous substances. I 
ought to have mentioned, before now, that since my friend’s wife 
became settled,—her market made,—she had abandoned, almost 
from necessity, some of her occasional excitements, but had con- 
tinued to heat her blood and spoil her nerves, by an increased ; 
use of tea, coffee, high-seasoned and animal food, together with : 
the free use of cider, and the pretty frequent use of ardent. 
While a nurse as well as a mother, she was especially fond of 4 
a little of the ‘ ardent,’ now and then ; and so far from using it mt 
covertly, as at other periods, she was ‘as bold as a lion;’ in 
the matter ; for she had the sanction of her physician to a little 
milk-punch! But—alas for poor human nature !—there was 
another voice which should have been heard on the question. 
1 mean the voice of God, speaking in faint whispers, (but yet 
plainly to those that pay close attention,) through the abused and i 
and slowly deranged organic powers of the infant. That voice, s 
however, was unheeded, smothered—and a foundation laid for 
numerous evils, if not for chronic or fatal diseases. 

Nor is this quite all: the tumult of contending and sometimes 
wicked passions, which often reigned in the bosom of my friend’s 
wife, did not fail to add to the mischief. There are mothers who " 
will admit that their own use of spirits—even of milk-punch, as i) 
well as the use of every improper article of food or drink, may in- 


jure the health of the child, and perhaps even prove the primary } 
cause of a propensity for the same articles, or for extra stimu- . 

lants generally-— who would startle at the idea of the child’s food a 
being poisoned by their own bad passions, their unreasonable <i 


fears, anxious or unnecessary cares, corroding fretfulness, wast- 
ing jealousy, envy, a savage and self-destroying anger. Yet not 
the temper of an infant merely, has been often spoiled in this 
way, bo:h through the influence of food and example ; the healtli 
has been again and again undermined, and the soul itself prepar- 
ed for inevitable ruin, through the same channel. 

Would that mothers were wise! Would that they understood 
these things! Would, rather, that those who understand them 
might be induced—Christian like—to set the world an example 
of practising what they know, instead of bowing down to the 
tyrant Fashion ; and while they ‘mean not so, neither do their y 
hearts think so,’ joining in the passing merriment against what ‘ 
36* 
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they choose to call ‘speculative and visionary reformers.’ Would, 
moreover, that there were no men, high in places of public 
trust and sacred responsibility, who sustain the hypocritical cru- 
sade against their best friends, and the best friends of the pres- 
ent and eternal interests of their race. My heart rises with a 
holy indignation, as J trust it is, against those wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, who thus pander to the public prejudices, and laugh to 
scorn those whom they ought to take by the hand—whose merits 
they are not capable of appreciating and whose shoes’ latchet 
they are not worthy of unloosing. Nay, more, it bleeds ; and 
the cause of truth, and of virtue and piety, is receiving a wound 
which it may be difficult to heal. Iam wandering, however ; but 
my reader will pardon me, or would do it, if she knew what a 
conspiracy against her rights, her interests, and her happiness, 
exists at the present time in some of our ‘ high places.’ 

I have been the more particular in this chapter, because the 
events of the next will be partially explained by it. Ihave also 


- spoken of the errors of the mother, solely in reference to the 


education of a daughter, and their bearing on her present ruin- 
ed character, for two reasons ; first, because female education 
is my subject ; and, secondly, because though maternal errors 
were not powerless in the formation of the character of the sons, 
yet it seemed more natural to mention them in connection with 
the daughter ;—and because, she was the greater sufferer. 


SUMMER EVENING. 


evening—'ere the sun recedes 
Beneath the western sky, he upwards throws 
A parting smile, which the soft summer cloud 
Hath quickly caught in every graceful fold 
Of its light drapery. How beautiful, 

And yet how varied scems that parting smile— 
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How full of heavenly promise, as it tints 
With rain-bow hues the summer evening sky. 


The child of human ill forgets his wrong, 
When such allurements win his ardent gaze ; 
And for atime his weary thoughts may take 
The colorings of nature, and his soul 
; Hold deep communings with the still small voice 
Which speaks so lovingly at this sweet hour 
Of evening time. 


And now the queen of night 
Mingles her paler light with sunset’s smile, 
And throws a virgin charm o’er nature's face, 
Where joy is blended with such pensiveness 
As youthful maiden wears when neatly decked 
For her own bridal fair. The moon has flung 
A silver veil around, which only serves 
To make the lovely seem more lovely still 
In nature’s varied scenery. The boat 
Is on the glassy lake, whose bosom bears 
The softened impress of the woodland scene. 
The bird of evening sings his roundelay 
To cheer the mother watching for her boy, 
And she, forgetting all in that sweet strain, 
Has turned away to hear those gentle tones 
That speak so soothingly to her full heart. 


Fit time is this to win a maiden’s love. 
Who has not felt, the softening influence 
Of a mild summer’s eve, when a low voice 
Of deep-toned melody was breathing forth 
A pure devoted tenderness to her, 

So long, so fervently, so truly loved. 
I ever loved the summer evening scene— 
But now, that it recals a tale on which 


To wear a charm that deepens all its own. 
Years have flown gently by, and still the friend 
Who made the summer eve so fleetly pass 

Oft wanders by my side, chasing away 

Perhaps a tear, and bringing back a smile 

Of perfect bliss—or culling from the stores 

Of a rich mind, thoughts fresh and beautiful ; 
And sentiments of such rare excellence, 

As please the listener while they seem to tell 


Fond memory loves to linger oft, it seems : 
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How ‘ blessed are the pure in heart’—thus charmed, 
One could almost forget that there was aught 

Of worth, save friendship’s priceless offering,— 

A noble, gifted mind. . 


All nature seems 
To be in unison, at this mild hour, 
With such sweet thoughts. The waywardness of youth, 
The cares of riper years are laid aside, 
And the heart's best and warmest impulses 
Gush forth in harmony with nature’s deep, 
‘ Unwritten music.’— 


The summer eve 
Is given, to soften and refine the heart, 
Which warring with the world hath made too stern ; 
To still the voice of passion, and beguile 
The weary child of earth of sadcened thoughts, 
And oft to leave a meek submissive look, 
Where discontent and care had darkly sat. 
At such an hour the humble contrite heart 
Holds blest communion with its God. No fear 
Disturbs the suppliant, save that which flows 
From reverential love—no falling tear, 
Save that which falls in penitence for sin— 
No grief, but what compared to other grief, 
Seems very joy—nor love, but what will grow 
Deeper and stronger while the soul shall live, 
And glow in the pure Paradise above. 


On such a day as this, when all have joined 
To keep a favored nation’s jubilee, 
How welcome is the evening’s quiet hour, 
Instead of cannon’s roar and pealing dram, 
And prancing steeds, and rattling carriages, 
The sweet, low music of the nightingale, 
And insects hum, and vesper-bell are heard 


| To mingle with the distant water-fall, 


And all the glittering past is now forgot. S. W. F. 


Jilly 4th, 1835. 
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SKETCHES OF THE WEST.—Atasama. 
BY A FRENCH GENTLEMAN, RESIDING AT TUSCALOOSA. 


You expect from me some information concerning this new 
country, which is so little understood at the North. I wish I had 
the time, the perfect command of your language, and the genius 
of description requisite to do justice to a subject so interesting 
to the friends of improvement and liberal ideas. But, situated as 
Iam, and feeling as I do, my want of power to portray my sub- 
ject in its magnificence, I shall only attempt, briefly, to describe 
to you some of those impressions called forth by the objects 
which have the most attracted my attention. 

Since my arrival at Tuscaloosa, in 1833, my mind has been 
affected with many new scenes, my eyes have beheld many 
new images; the children of the forest awakened in my 
heart sensations of lasting duration. I shall never forget the 
strange and conflicting state of mind in which ! was thrown; 
on first beholding the red man, and his wigwam! What a sol- 
emn moment was that of realizing the effect of civilization and 
Christianity on the character of man! I was, and I am, at 
times, like a person dazzled and troubled by the confusion of 
the singular objects which hover around him, when under the 
influence of a mysterious and bewildering dream. * * * * 

It would be hazardous to speak of a country whose physic- 
al resources are immense, but as yet few only developed : it 
would be almost presumptuous to pretend to give an adequate 
description of a State, which in 1819 was a Territory, and now 
is, I venture to say, second to none on this side of the Potomac. 
It would indeed be considered as fiction, were I to relate, in 
detail, the wonders of a people of a few years’ existence, but 
who have already arisen, as though by enchantment, to emi- 
nence, scarcely admitting comparison. 

It is as delightful as it is instructive to the scholar, to exam- 
ine the causes which have elevated Alabama so highly. It 
must be a useful lesson to the Legislator, to trace this happy 
state of society to just and liberal laws : it must be pleasant to 
the Patriot to contemplate this glorious result from the efforts 
which have cost so much toil and blood ; and then to reflect 
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that the people know how to appreciate these advantages, and 
that by their intelligence, industry, virtue and good manners, 
they give pledges that these advantages will be preserved and 
transmitted, immaculate, to their posterity. 

It is a striking truth that physical and moral advantages are 
equally distributed in Alabama. In my opinion, this circumstance 
will tend to give the State, sooner or later, an importance and 
influence over the Western States,which will place her in the first 
ranks in the Great Confederation. The emigration here is not 
like that of many of the new States, dependent on manual labor : 
exceptions aside the great mass here is not like that of similar 
States, obliged to work day by day for their daily bread. And 
what is more favorable still, there are but few traces here of 
foreign vice and pauperism. In the other western States the 
European emigration is often a curse. I allude to that class 
which float in North America like locusts, without any resources, 
ignorant of the language and institutions of the Republic, and in 
every respect deficient in those qualities which enter into the 
formation of a freeman. I allude to that class, uneducated and 
Vicious, restless and bigoted, who, knowing no law and loving 
io Coiiiiry, live continually at war among themselves, at war 
against order and civilization, trampling under foot the besi in- 
terest of society, and the best blessings of Heaven. This re- 
flection is overwhelming, and many good men think it argues 
destruction to the future hopes of the Republic. Still I trust, 
if the patriot and the friend of liberal ideas be faithful and vigi- 
lant, and constant in their efforts, though we may feel the scourge, 
we shall preserve our liberties. 

But I apprehend other foes, far more formidable than these, 
foes to human improvement and happiness, which the im- 
mortal Fenelon has so beautifully and so strikingly describ- 
ed in his great lessons to the Dauphin of France,—lessons 
which ought to be read and impressed in the very recess of the 
heart and head of every American : ‘ Sila division, dit il, et 
la jalousie se mettraient entr’ eux; s’ils commencaient a 
s’amollir dans les délices et dans l’oisivite ; si les premiers de la 
nation méprisaient le travail ét l'économie ; si les arts cessaient 
d’étre en honneur dans leur ville ; s’ils manquaient de bonne foi 
envers les étrangers ;_ s’ils altéraient tant soit peu les régles 
d’un commerce libre; s’ils négligeaient leurs manufactures, 
etc.—vous verriez bientét tomber cette puissance que vous ad- 


mirer.’—But I digress, 
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The emigrants to Alabama are generally wealthy and intelli- 
gent planters ; many of them men of liberal education, whose 
domicil would do honor to any State at the North. Poverty 
here is not known. The three beggars I have met since my 
arrival here were strangers. ‘The people, in general, are ver 
courteous, hospitable and religious : I know many of chivalrous 
notions and high refinement. ‘The youth are quick and fiery, 
like the French ; and like them full of noble ardor and gener- 
ous feelings. Whatever elements may enter into their morals 
or motives of action, three eminent qualities distinguish their 
character—sentiment, feeling, and honor. 

The principal occupations of the people, are the cultivation 
of the soil, politics, and Jaw. The inhabitants are, like all those 
of the United States, divided into political parties, and separa- 
ted into religious sects ; but as all of us are from different 
States, we have consequently certain prejudices to indulge and 
contend with. This isolation may be viewed by some politi- 
cians as calculated to retard the full development of our resour- 
ces ; but I think the evil willsoon be corrected. Those dif- 
ferences which are the natural result of a strange combination 
of divers tongues, characters and interests, our children, who 
are fast approaching manhood, will know well how to dissolve 
and to convert into a new and more perfect combination. And 
thus uniting the sacred ties of country inherited from their fa- 
thers with their Alabamian sympathies, they will present to 
the friends of freedom a State worthy to take an eminent rank 
in the great American Nation. 


Tue Motuer’s Power is an old theme, but it will never 
wear out. Let it be often repeated and contemplated, and its 
interest and importance more deeply felt. We speak of the 
power of the mother; and yet who can estimate it, when the 
mether is judicious and faithful ! By her lessons to her little one 
in her lap, she may fix a grasp upon him, which he will never 
be able to displace. She may entwine cords of truth and affec- 
tion about his spirit, which he will never succeed in sundering. 
They will remain and keep him in all his wanderings, and prob- 
ably draw him, at length, by a gentle constraint, to the feet of 
Jesus. [Religious Magazine. | 
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TO A LADY WITH A RICE-PAPER ROSE. 


No dew-drop trembles on its leaves, 
No sweets its buds disclose ; 

Yet not for this, I pray you, scorn 
My little offered rose. 


For its bright blossoms shall outlive 
Your garden's cultured flowers ; 

They only deck the summer day, 
And wreath spring’s rosy hours. 


But this shall live when autumn blasts 
Have chased their sweets away ; 

No blight shall on its freshness fall, 
Its bloom knows no decay. 


So flourishes the female heart, 
In virtues school refined : 

Then cultivate those fadeless flowers, 
The blossoms of the mind. 


Their brightness far transcends the pomp 
Of beauty’s boasted bloom : 

bs They ‘Il live when death’s resistless hand 
Has laid thee in the tomb! 


The frosts of age fa!l not on them; 
Their perfume never dies ; 
They ‘ll blossom o’er the wreck of time, 
Immortal in the skies ! 
Roseville Cottage. AvcGustTa. 
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THE PROSPECT BEFORE US. 


1. De l Education des Meéres de Families, ou de la civili- 
sation du genre humaine, par les Femmes. Par L. Aime- 
.Martin. Paris. 2 vols. 


2. Mount- Holyoke Female Seminary. Address to the Chris- 
tran Public. 


Madame de Saussure has observed that the apathy of women 
respecting the condition of their own sex, is one of the most 
remarkable circumstances in human history. 

We do not believe this indifference proceeds from lack of 
sympathy for the wrongs and sufferings to which, with a few 
exceptions, women have always been subjectec. It is that 
hopelessness which bows the slave to his lot, and reconciles 
ie spirit to its inevitable destiny. What could women effect ? 
‘hey have had no wealth ; no political privileges; no oppor- 
tunities of association ; in short, no means of ameliorating their 
own condition. Their only power has been their influ- 
ence in private life, each female acting in her own isolated 
sphere. And here. too, their ignorance has prevented them from 
adopting any consistent plan of education, such as would de- 
velope and display the exceeding influence of the maternal 
character. 

Men have governed the world by physical strength and in- 
tellectual acuteness ; the former, which they inherit from nature, 
giving them the monopoly of the means to cultivate and exalt the 
latter. Never have moral endowments, even among Christian 
nations, been rated so highly as physical and mental qualities. 
Hence the females have been degraded. 

But a brighter day is approaching. Good men are becom- 
ing aware of the pre-eminence of moral endowments.  Chiris- 
tians are beginning to learn that goodness is the perfection of hu- 
man greatness. And to make men good, to raise the world in 
the scale of moral cultivation can only be done by women. 
Yes; women must be instructed in her powers as well as her 
dultes—she must not only be respected, but receive that educa- 
tion which will entitle her to command respect before society 
will be really and permanently improved. 
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The manner in which men are taking up the subject of fe- 
male education is most cheering to the friends of humanity. 
The subject, we rejoice to see, is viewed in its true light. Wo- 
man is considered as the instructer of the young: she has been 
thus constituted by the Creator—and now the inquiry is, How 
shall she be educated for her trust ? 

We have been greatly interested in the sentiments of a French 
writer, whose work we have named at the head of this article. 
The book has not yet, we believe, been translated into our 
language, but it richly deserves it, if the specimens, which we 
have seen through the medium of the Westminster Review, are 
a fair sample of its spirit. Many good men, who now advocate 
the necessity of a better mode of female education, are yet 
uncertain what particular enlargements of studies to recommend. 
Hear M. Aimé Martin on this subject. 


‘I have exhibited,’ he says, ‘ the faults of the methods of in- 
struction now incommon use; but I propose no revolution in 
these methods. Education in convents, education in boarding- 
schools, education at home, old plans or new plans—I adopt them 
all, and begin my course of instruction when theirs is over. 

‘ A young female has left her father’s house to become a wife. 
She becomes a mother; and then her hours of anxiety begin. 
She reads over and over, Fenelon, Rousseau, Madame de Beau- 
mont, Madame Guizot, Madame de Remusat; and, in the midst 
of many researches, she feels instinctively, that to be the compe- 
tent teacher of her child, she must begin by being herself fresh in- 
structed. In this state of mind, the first right step is to attend 
less to what the child is to learn, and more to the feelings with 
which she ought to inspire it. ‘Teachers enough will be found 
to impart learning; the mother alone can impart virtuous 
sentiments. A good mother then will seize upon her child’s 
heart as her special field of activity. To be capable of this, is 
the great end of female education: to be capable of this 
they must be taken out of their present narrrow circle of ac- 
quirements, and introduced at once to what makes human beings 
better and happier. It is a world of philosophy, of ethics, of reli- 
gion, that opens before them. Their mission is to lead their chil- 
dren reverently into this world of philosophy, of ethics, of religion.’ 

* Man is formed so as to have intellectual contemplation of 
things beyond the common world before him. From those con- 
templations man derives many a guide for his conduct in active 
life. They form the study which Socrates called the master pur- 
suit, the important science. This is the science of the moral 
laws of nature, which lead to the knowledge of God. 
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‘ This is the science which women must learn as well as men. 
A little while ago, I met a young female who had been remark- 
able for the gaiety of her disposition and manners. She was 
now overwhelmed by grief. She had lost her betrothed by sud- 
den death. She besought me to lend her some books that treat- 
ed of the immortality of the soul. ‘It is not,” she said, ‘to 
solve any doubts that I have; but since he is gone, I have felt a 
strong desire to reflect upon that subject, and I wish to know 
‘how to think upon it correctly. How happy,” she added, ‘ are 
men, in being able to pursue so many studies which are their 
consolation in misfortune. You understand my meaning,” she 
concluded with an effort, ‘‘ what I want to understand is, what I 
believe you call philosophy.” 

‘Thus it is that unhappiness and death occasion wholesome 
reflections. They are both great teachers, and they elevate our 
minds to immaterial thoughts. The distressing state of solitude 
into which the young person felt herself plunged without relief 
from any intellectual resources of her own, was a strong proof 
of the defectiveness of female education. In our pride, we con- 
fine philosophy to colleges, and leave women incapable of conso- 
Jations in which we all might so beneficially share, if to their nat- 
ural tenderness as mothers and as females, were added the stores 
of an improved intelligence. 

‘ Once the pulpit gave them its lessons ; but making repentance 
its continued call, it attributed to the sighs of penitence more in- 
fluence than to the effects of virtue. ‘The Bossuets and Massil- 
ions aimed at stifling passions, which they should have labored to 
direct. ‘They did not teach how to live well in the world, but 
how to escape out of it. The priests have been all in the wrong ; 
and, continuing still in their errors, they preach to empty walls. 
{f they would only abandon their superstitions and their doctrines, 
they might even yet afford high intellectual instruction, especial- 
ly towomen. ‘To them especially the result of the errors of the 
priests is most grievous. Theological impieties banish true re- 
ligion, and the neglect of true religion gives us over defenceless 
to the vanity of qur own hearts.’ 

M. Aimé Martin then passes in review the whole series of 
moral science in its largest sense; with which, he contends, we- 
men ought to be made completely familiar. The faculties of the 
mind ; instinct, reason, conscience: moral sentiments ; the sola- 
ces of genius and virtne, popular feelings, error and truth, hu- 
man authority, the Deity, the laws of nature, the sentiment of 
love, the perfectibility of man, peace and war, revelation, the true 
doctrines of the Gospel, the future; faith, hope, and charity ; 
doctrine and morality ; this is the series of high topics discussed 
in the work, 
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There are some novel views respecting the manner in which 
the doctrines of Christianity may be brought to bear on the 
conversion of the whole world. But in order to introduce this 
religion the women of all nations, must be instructed ; till fe- 
males can read the Bible, and teach its precepts to their little 
children, missionaries will vainly labor to extend and perpetu- 
ate the religion of love and peace. 


‘The few principles now established are sufficient,’ says M. 
Aimé Martin, ‘to found the religion of mankind. The whole 
earth is the temple of this religion, where all worshipers may pre- 
sent themselves; where the Gospel spreads forth its clear truths 
in the midst of the multitudinous rites, the vast variety of cere- 
monies, the dogmas and the creeds of a thousand nations. Uni- 
ty of creed among those nations, is only an object of wild ambi- 
tion, fatal tothe improvement of man; it is the unity of moral 
conduct, that constitutes their peaceful civilization. ‘Thus it is 
not a vain idea, the establishment of an universal religion; for 
religion is not a special form of worship, a particular dogma; it 
is the sincere love of God and man. If all creeds become pure 
by the adoption of this principle, the world adopts Jesus; Jesus, 
who did not come to invite mankind in all points to one creed, 
but to make known to them one God. ‘‘ 1 will have mercy and 
not sacrifice,” saysthe Scripture. Whoever, therefore, loves God 
as a father, and his fellow-man as a brother ; whoever can bring 
his heart to bless his persecutor, and to be reconciled to his ene- 
my—be he a follower of Mohammed—may justly call himself the 
disciple of Jesus. It is in this way that the Gospel is called to 
civilize the world. It will soften the hearts of men, and demol- 
ish their temples of stone; it will build up new opinions among 
nations, not violently destroy their present creeds. No sooner 
does its morality enter into the hearts of the barbarians, than 
they abolish, of their own accord, polygamy, the mutilation of the 
body, the usages of castes, slavery, tyranny, which is the con- 
tempt of man; and fanaticism, which is the ignorance of God. 
These abominations once gone, what stands before the heathen 
idols in the individual?) What but a Christian ? 

‘ This was in reality the design of Christ. Had he intended 
to found a particular form of religion, he would have begun, like 
Moses, by teaching dogmas, rites, and ceremonies. On the con- 
trary, the Gospel is a moral code, not a liturgy. It contains not 
one word of a form of worship, reveals no mysteries. And why 
was this? It was because Christ did not come to found a reli- 
gion of his own, but to modify all religions without distinction. 
Scrutinize his precepts; he never utters a word that can flatter 
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this or that people, favor a sect, or divide nations. His doc- 
trines really understood, are adapted to all climates; they em- 
brace the whole race of mankind. He condemns no creed, 
judges no government; but he displays his morality before the 
eyes of all; he invites all men to love God, and every man to love 
his fellow: from this single principle he anticipates the reform of 
all the ills that afflict humanity. Without preaching the change 
-of any one institution existing in his time, he has in reality caus- 
ed a universal change. ‘The example of slavery exemplifies this 
truth. Jesus found man a beast of burthen in the public mar- 
kets. To have declaimed against this practice directly, would 
have been vain. The practice was universal, and the universal 
blindness made men think it right. How wonderful was the 
thing done by God in this state of the world. He is silent upon 
the fact of the crime; but he declares that all men are brothers, 
and the crime gradually disappears from among them. 

‘In truth, great revolutions only spring from the appreciation 
of great truths. The plan of Jesus is, therefore, the only means 
for regenerating the world. Better principles must be maintain- 
ed, without doing violence to existing prejudices which are de- 
fended by a whole people at once; and time will cause the gen- 
eral adoption of those better principles. 

‘One word, andI have done. The barbarians of the West re- 
ceived dogmas before they received the improved morality ; and, 
in consequence, the barbarians of the West remained long in 
their barbarism. If their destiny is at length changed, it must 
never be forgotten that it was the philosophical intelligence gain- 
ed from the Gospel, that introduced civilization and ideas of true 
liberty in the West We must profit by the lessons of experience, 
and from this favored West extend the true spirit of the Gospel to 
the other quarters of the globe, as the steady harbinger of bles- 
ings which we enjoy from its influence.’—Vol. ii. pp. 457-461. 


The book closes with the following appeal to mothers :— 


‘I have reached the end of my labors. I have shown that no 
universal agent of civilization exists, but our mothers. Nature 
has placed our infancy and youth in their hands. To this one 
and acknowledged truth, I have been the first to declare the ne- 
cessity of making them, by improved education, capable of fulfill- 
ine their natural mission. ‘The love of God and man is the bias 
of my system. In proportion as it prevails, national enmities 
will disappear: prejudices become extinguished; civilization 
spread itself far and wide; one great people cover the earth; 
and the reign of God be established. This reign of God is the 
happiness of man secured by his increasing virtues; to be hast- 
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ened by the watchful care of mothers over their offspring from 
the cradle upwards.’ 

‘This is the mission which nature has assigned to you, O 
mothers of mankind ! If you could seize with a keen glance a 
few only of the miracles in your power, with what zeal would you 
enter upon the task that still awaits you. What kings and people 
are alike incapable of, you have only to wish to accomplish. You 
rule the destinies of the rising generation ; and may combine its 
various hopes in one steady progress. What I have coldly ex- 
pressed with feeble pen, you may engrave deep on the hearts of 
awhole race. I have presented you with a faint portraiture of 
truths, which it depends upon your intervention to impress im- 
perishably upon the minds of all your children. Whenever I 
see you surrounded, in our public gardens and walks, by those 
troops of little children, busy in their infantine sports, my heart 
beats with delight in seeing them still in your hands. Let each 
mother, then, who thus possesses the power, only direct it to 
securing the true happiness of her child ; and God will build 
up the happiness of all, with the individual happiness thus se- 
cured. Youthful wives, tender mothers, upon you, more than 
upon the laws of man, depend the destinies of Europe, and the 
future civilization of all mankind.’—Vol. ii. p. 463. 

It is ubvious, that this work is calculated to influence public 
opinion. It abounds in striking passages, and deserves to be 
studied by all who have at heart the best interests of society 
at large. Along with precepts for the instruction of mothers, 
there will often be found an arrieré-pensge not very cautiously 
hid, in favor of new principles which will deeply affect the in- 
struction of men. 


But while the European is reasoning of female influence, and 
the moral and mental improvement which a better system of 
education for the sex is to introduce, our sagacious countrymen 
are proceeding to test the experiment which the Frenchman 
has considered only in theory. In our last number we named 
the plan now in progress for founding a permanent Female Sem- 
inary in New England. The address of the Committee con- 
tains sentiments, which do honor to their characters as men 
and Christians. The good work is begun—it will go on. 
Men who have become so deeply conscious of the influence 
which the educated female can exert for the benefit cf- society 
and Christianity, that they are willing to come forward publicly 
in the work, will not sbrink, though they do encounter oppo- 
sition and obloquy. And, once thoroughly tested, we have no 
fears that female education will not be popular. 
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We give an extract from the address, to show the spirit of 
those who are engaged in our cause. The prospect before 
us is full of promise for the young of our sex. What a priv- 
ilege to be qualified to do good! 


‘ The historian, the poet and the moralist, the savage and the 
civilized man, the*good and the bad, have all united in testify- 
ing to the power which Woman has ever had in society. Previ- 
ous to the propagation of the Gospel, it would seem hardly 
possible for the Female to have more influence consistently 
with the best good of the world. But the Gospel shows things 
in a light different from all other light. 

‘It has been justly said that female writers of our day, such 
as De Stael, Morgan and the like, have proved that there is no 
sex to the mind; and the writings of Hannah More show what 
a single female can do, whose mind has been properly trained, 
and whose heart has been sanctified by the Spirit of God. 

‘The Gospel has had its appropriate influence upon the fe- 
male mind in part, in that by it society has been raised, puri- 
fied, refined and blessed. Many a mother, like the mother of 
Doddridge, has led the thoughts of her child to heaven, and 
made enduring impressions upon it, while it was too young to 
receive information except through such a medium as the coarse 
pictures of scripture prints on the tiles of the fire-place; and 
many a mother, like the mother of Cecil, has, with her dying 
breath made impressions upon the heart of her child, which 
neither the wiles of infidelity nor the head strong passions of 
youth could destroy. ‘The home of the Christian family is the 
sweetest spot on earth; and the place where piety is found 
earliest and latest, is at the altar before which the Christian 
mother daily kneels. 

‘Hitherto the church has taken no special pains to train the 
minds of her daughters and fit them by means of a Christian edu- 
cation, for great usefulness, If here and there one has risen up 
and poured out the sweet breathings of poetry, we have glady list- 
ened to the harp whose strings have been swept away by such 
ahand. But while we have literally expended millions to rear 
up Institutions for the male sex, and while we have formed, Ed- 
ucation Societies, and have called upon our sisters in the church 
to aid us even by the slow earnings of their needles, and while 
we have received most efficient and indispensable aid from them 
in carrying forward these plans, what have we done towards fit- 
ting the Female for the high and responsible influence which 
she may properly exert in behalf of a perishing world? We 
have had women to gladden us in prosperity, to soften, refine, 
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and adorn society, to soothe us in the hour of sorrow, and to be 
a ministering spirit when on a bed of sickness. But we have 
never yet erected a single public Institution, owned, watched 
and guarded by the religious community, at which she could fit 
her mind for great and decided usefulness. 

‘It seems to the Committee whose duty and privilege it is now 
to address you, that the church cannot longer do without such an 
auxiliary as the disciplined mind of the Christian female will af- 
ford, nor longer overlook it as a means of reaching and saving 
this country and the world. 

‘After much deliberation, prayer, thought, consultation and 
correspondence, the friends of the Redeemer have determined 
to erect a school for the daughters of the Church, which shall 
be adapted to the age in which we live, and which we hope may 
be a model for many others, the object of which shall be to fit 
the female mind for the highest degree of usefulness, whether 
engaged in teaching, or in any other appropriate sphere. ‘The 
justly celebrated school at Ipswich embraces most of the princi- 
pal features which we wish this to possess. We will now very 
briefly state the outlines of our plan. 

‘1. The Seminary is designed to be permanent—to be built of 
the most permanent materials ;—to be under the guardianship 
of those who are awake to all the interests of the church. It 
will not, under God, depend upon the health or the life of a par- 
ticular Teacher, but, like our Colleges, be a permanent blessing 
to our children, and to our children’s ch.ldren. 

*2. Itis to be based entirely on Christian principles; and while 
it is to be furnished with Teachers of the highest character and 
experience, and to have every advantage which the state of fe- 
male education in this country will allow, its brightest, most de- 
cided feature will be, that it is a school for Christ. 

*3. It 1s located at South-Hadley, (Mass.) on the banks 
of the Connecticut, at the foot of Mount-Holyoke, in the centre 
of New England, easy of access from all quarters, and the most 
lovely scenery which ever adorned the earth. In selecting the 
spot for location, the committee had in view, centrality, retire- 
ment and economy, morality and natural scenery. They feel 
confident they have not erred in their selection. 

‘4. The buildings are to be of the most convenient size and 
structure to receive and board together from one hundred and 
fifty, to two hundred young ladies, the Institution being open to 
all whose age exceed fourteen or fifteen. 

‘5. It is designed to cultivate the missionary spirit among its 
pupils ;—not a romantic idea of moving in some high sphere of 
labors, but the feeling that they should live for God, and do some- 
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thing as teachers, or in such ways, as Providence may direct ; 
that life and capacity for usefulness may not be lost. 
‘6. The Seminary is to have a Library and Apparatus equal 
to its wants; to have its internal arrangements such, that its pu- 
pils may learn those duties and acquire those habits of domes- 
tic economy which are so essential and so appropriate to the sex, 
and without a knowledge of which, all other parts of education are 
purchased at too dear a rate. We hope to make this a distinct 
‘and most valuable part of the education of its pupils. 
‘7. The Seminary is to be placed on such a foundation by 
the Christian public, if they sustain our views, that all the ad- 
vantages of the Institution may be afforded so very low, as to 
be within the reach of those who are in the middle walks of 
life. Indeed it is for this class principally, who are the bone 
and sinew and the glory of our nation, that we have engaged 
in this undertaking. ‘The wealthy can provide for themselves ; ; 
and, though we expect to be able to offer advantages which 
even they cannot now command, yet it is not for their sakes 
that we erect this Christian seminary, and thus ask the funds 
of the church for the benefit of the rich. In regard to this we 
hope and expect that it will be like our Colleges, so valuable 
that the rich will be glad to avail themselves of its benefits, and 
so economical that people in very moderate circumstances 
may be equally and as fully accommodated. We expect that 
distinctions founded on such incidental circumstances as wealth 
or a mere competence will not find a place within its walls 
any more than they do at the Table of Jesus Christ. 
_ £8. In order to establish such a Seminary the committee 

believe that the Christian public must be invited to contribute 
a sum not less than $30,000. While every thing is to be done 
on a scale as economical as possible, yet the committee feel 
that the materials and the work should all be of the first of 
their kind. Of this sum, the village of South-Hadley have 
contributed $8000, which, with the subscriptions of the few, 
who in addition have been invited to contribute, makes the 
sum already raised about one third of the sum specified. 

‘The object and plan have been misunderstood, and in many 
respects most grossly misrepresented— probably through igno- 
rance. But wherever they have been explained and under- 
stood, we are happy to say there has been but one voice and 
one feeling ; and that has been most decided, that we should 
proceed. 

‘We have daughters who have but little to occupy their at- 
tention, and who would most gladly become Teachers, and go 
any where to do good—were they only prepared. We havea 
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population of millions who are untaught—who call loudly for 
instruction. ‘The spirit of enterprize is such, that we cannot 
induce our young men to become teachers. We must, we do, 
look to the other sex for a supply. They are already doing no- 
bly; but we need ahundredto one. We could at once provide 
good situations for at least a hundred annually, were the Sem- 
inary now ready to provide them so fast. This sanctified, cul- 
tivated mind of our daughters we need, and must have. To 
obtain it, this plan has long been maturing. It commends itself 
to all. It will succeed. Itis the offspring of prayer; and ever 
if pure motives actuated men, we believe it has those who have 
been praying this Seminary into existence. We commend it, 
dear brethren and friends, to your sympathies, to your prayers, 
to your charities, and your watch. 


ROMANCE. 


‘* Parent of golden dreams, Romance ! 
Auspicious queen of childish joys, 

No more I tread thy mystic round, 

But leave thy realms for those of truth.” | 


Yes—'tis too true, gay, bright Romance has fled, 
With her twin sister, pure and holy love, 

To seek together a more kindred clime. 

Were they no longer worthy to dwell here, 
And have we now so much of wisdom learnt 
That love to us, is but as folly’s name— 
Romance, the air-built castle of a child? 
No—’tis because our hearts are grown too cold 
To feel the holy influence of love ; 

Our spirits linked so closely with the earth, 
That they can now no longer spread the wing 
And roam unfettered through the ideal world. 
Why do we scorn thee, heavenly Romance, 
Whose power can make this earth a paradise, 
And give to each low shrub that wildly blooms 
More brilliant hues and sweeter fragrance far, 
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Than Eden’s fairest floweret could boast ! 

Who, when we look on heaven’s bright expanse, 
Lends her own silvery wing, that our rapt souls 
May soar high as the vault we gaze upon. 

The fiowers, are they now less beautiful, 

Their fragrance less, than in the golden age, 
When life was a Romance, and love the spell 
That armed with courage knighthood’s daring heart, 
And gave resistless power to his arm ? 

Is the blue arch of heaven faded too? 

Oh no,—but she has gone, whose magic touch 
Gave tenfold beauty to all lovely things.— 
Love too, has flown to seek another home ; 
That passion pure which smooths life’s rugged path 
Like oil to calin the agitated wave. 

When sorrow’s weight presses most heavily, 
And disappointment bows the aching heart, 
Love bears the sinking spirit up, and lends 

A ray of hope, to light earth’s pilgrims on. 

*Tis like the constant brilliancy of snow 

Which sheds around its pure and cheering light, 
Not only while the sun beams on 

With radiant smile, 

But in the deep obscurity of night, 

Retains its phosphorescent brilliancy. 


Scorn not Romance,—for ’tis the gladsome bound 
Of a pure spirit flowing o’er with joy.— 
Reject not Love, as reverence you bear 
To Him, who gave you life and all things else ; 
For Nature echoes Revelation’s voice, 
And ceaselessly proclaims that ‘ God is Love !’ 
As you have hope in Heaven prize it still, 
For ‘ Love is Heaven and Heaven is Love.’ 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


There is, perhaps, no one word which to an American calls 
up more pleasing thoughts, or more delightful associations than 
the word Independence ! How often has it been the fruitful 
source of declamation to the orator, and as oft the poet’s theme. 
No one can contemplate without admiration the achievements of 
our fathers, when struggling against oppression, for that liberty 
which they transmitted to their children. Who has not felt the 
glow of patriotism warming the heart, and mantling on the 
cheek, when calling this happy land home ? 

But much as we have gloried in the name, and much as has 
been said, are we truly independent, while we bow before the idol 
fashion, and worship at her shrine; while health and happi- 
ness are daily sacrificed upon her altar? Are we free, while 
bound with worse than iron chains to the revolving wheel of 
fashion’s gilded car, to be whirled through her perplexing 
labyrinths, expecting joy at every step and finding nought but 
disappointment in our path ? 

Let, then, the daughters of America arise, and exert that in- 
fluence which they are now allowed to possess, in driving from 
the land the tyrant who sways the sceptre with untiring power. 
Let not the time bestowed upon us by our Heavenly Parent 
for the cultivation of our higher powers, be spent in ornament- 
ing this frail tenement of clay, which soon must moulder with 
its mother earth,—but rather strive to bring onward to perfection 
the mind, that sparkling gem within. 

May our emulation be to excel in propriety of dress, rather 
than in fashion ; and, above all, may each endeavor to excel in 
knowledge and in virtue. 

Surely there are duties enough devolving on each one of us 
to fill the time allotted us on earth. To watch beside the bed 
of the sick and dying,—to drop the tear of sympathy with those 
who mourn,—to bind up the broken heart and pour consolation 
into every wounded bosom,—to assist and encourage the friend- 
Jess wanderer in returning to the path of rectitude, and point 
the mind, by the eye of faith, throngh every scene of joy or 
sorrow here, to a brighter world beyond the tomb, where sor- 
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rows never come. These are the duties which should fill the 
mind, and occupy the time,—and these are WOMAN’S DUTIES 
—this is her appropriate sphere ; this course will yield us plea- 
sure unalloyed, and will exceed in pure and heartfelt joy, what 
fashion’s votaries claim, as far as the neavens exceed the earth 
in glory. 
‘Let mind, that nobler part, receive 
Its proper culture at our hand ; 


And Virtue’s amaranthine flowers, 
Be scattered o’er happy land,’ 


A MOTHER’S JOURNAL. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON AN INFANT DURINGITS FIRST YEAR.—BY A MOTHER. 


We find these excellent ‘observations’ in the modest form 
of an appendix to ‘ Progressive Education,’ a work of great 
merit, just issued from the press. We seize this opportunity 
of giving to our readers a sample of the ‘Journal ;’ nor need 
we bespeak for it the attention which its importance demands 
from young mothers, in order that they may be qualified for their 
high and holy duties of guardian and guide of the young. We must 
premise that the ‘ Journal’ is from the pen of Mrs. Pue ps, 
to whom the public is indebted for the best work on Botany, 
(for schools ) which has ever been published, and other use- 
ful and popular books. —But to the Journal. 

‘When God gives to its mother’s arms the little being for whom 
she has suffered and hoped what mothers only can comprehend 
what a crowd of varying emotions rush upon the soul !—gratitude 
for continued existence, and love springing up to greet the new- 
born spirit, which is hereafter to share in her weal and woe, and to 
be the blessing or curse of her future existence. A perfect child, 
or one that is born without any deformity of body, is the fulfilment 
of the mother hopes for this first period—fancy can build on this 
foundation, the superstructure of future grace and beauty, genius:and 
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goodness. The mother is ever cheered in her severe cares, by pleas- 
ant anticipations ; or, if experience sometimes suggest fears, yet even 
then, ‘She weaves the song of melancholy joy,’ with which hope 
inspires her.— 


‘No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine; 
No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine.’ 


‘ A young mother, receiving her first-born to her bosom, experiences 
a strange and new pleasure, and one that is scarcely mingled with 
thoughts that tend to lessen her delight. 

‘But very different are the emotions of a mother, who has seen the 
cherished of her bosom die, and laid in the grave, or who has expe- 
rienced melancholy changes in life in which the darlings of her 
love have been partakers. 

‘She looks upon her new-born infant, conscious of the uncertainty 
which shrouds the future :—from her we cannot expect joy, undim- 
med by the shadows of past sorrows, which have been faithfully 
gathered up in the store-house of memory. 

‘But every mother hopes—she hopes that her infant will live, to 
comfort and cheer her oid age; to be good, and, it may be, great. 
As far as she is enlightened, as to her maternal duties, and the 
means of realizing her fond hopes for herchild, almost every moth- 
er exerts herself to do. What a pledge for virtuous conduct is the 
character of a mother ? though she might trifle with her own repu- 
tation, can she endure the thought of bequeathing infamy to her off- 
spring? May the time come when every virtuous child may proud- 
ly say, ‘Behold my mother!’ and when every mother may joyfully 
say, ‘ Behold my child!’ 

‘The first Three Months.—In giving some of my observations 
upon my own child, during its infancy, I would wish it to be under- 
stood, that the little incidents which I may relate, are not intro- 
duced on account of their appearing to myself in any degree extraor- 
dinary—it is because they are ordinary, that I mention them; it 
is because the little history of my own infant is the history of every 
other child, that I attempt to give a sketch of it. 

‘The philosopher in his attempts to show the nature of the human 
mind, must go back to infancy, and from that period trace the grad- 
ual development of the senses, the intellectual faculties, and the 
emotions. But philosophers are not mothers, and therefore incapa- 
ble of comprehending the language of infancy. Mothers are not 
philosophers, and are, therefore, incapable of analyzing and referring 
to its true principles the language which nature interprets to their 
hearts, rather than to their understandings. 

‘Cireumstances had for several years led me to the perusal of 
works which treat of the human mind ;—having studied it in books, 
I resolved, as far as I was able, to watch its unfolding in the ‘nfant 
whom Heaven had bestowed upon me, and for my own satisfaction 
to make some notes ofthese observations. I was confirmed in my 
resolution by meeting with Madame de Saussure’s work, in which 
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she urges mothers to keep such notes, for the purpose of throwing 
al! possible light upon the native faculties of the soul, and their pro- 
gressive development.’ pp. 323-325. 


We must pass over many observations which deserve to be 
studied and remembered, but we cannot omit the following :— 


‘During its first month, my child required no medicine, except 
once or twice a little magnesia was given for a slight affection of 
the bowels, and catnip tea as an anodyne, when it occasionally ap- 
peared restless. Once when this failed of quieting it, three or four 
drops of laudanum were administered; this having been recommen- 
ded in preference to paregoric, on the ground that the sedative pro- 
perties of the opiate had a better effect when unaccompanied with 
articles of a heating nature. In the early part of every pleasant 
day after the child was a week old, it was carried into the open air, 
for a short time, the period of keeping it abroad being gradually 
lengthened. It was thoroughly washed every day with tepid wa- 
ter; cold water, is, 1 know recommended ; but it seems a harsh and 
dangerous experiment. 

‘The cap was soon laid aside. I believe physicians are general- 
ly agreed that it is better fora child to have its head uncovered, that 
it may receive a free access of air, which tends to keep the pores 
of the skin in a healthy state, and thus promotes the growth of the 
hair. 

‘The hours for sleeping, and the periods for taking nourishment 
were made as regular as possible; but in the case of a young infant, 
it is not, in my opinion, practicable to bring its physical habits into 
a state of perfect reguiarity. We ought to have our rules, how- 
ever, and keep to them as closely as may be.’ p. 327. 


Mrs. Phelps gives avery clever sketch of a journey which 
she made from Brattleborough to Troy, when her infant was 
only six weeks old. We wish that we had room for this amus- 
ing and instructive story ; we can only give the conclusion. 


‘[ will conclude this history of my child’s first journey, by remark- 
ing that the remainder was performed very comfortably, and through 
the mercies of a kind Providence no permanent injury was sustain- 
ed by the infant. But it was a hazardous undertaking, and neces- 
sity only can justify the exposure of so young a child, even to the 
common fatigues of travelling. Home is the place for infants— 
habit with them is every thing. They must have their usual sleep 
and food at the usual periods, or they are disturbed, and become 
fretful. But when one is abroad witha child, it is often impossible 
to be regular in these things. People think it a compliment to 
wish to see the baby—the nurse must then wake it if asleep, and 
perhaps dress it for the occasion. This dressing and undressing of 
infants is injurious to their tempers as wellas health. Grown peo- 
ple often become less amiable in their dispositions when they meet 
with many vexations;—how then can we expect the little babe, 
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who is worried and fretted by being thus teazed, will not receive a 
rmanent bias in its temper? It is natural that the mother should 
eel a pride in showing a beautiful child; and dress at no period 
of life sets off the person more than in childhood; but it is a fool- 
ish and wicked vanity to go to such an excess in this as we often 
see. For the sake of exhibiting babies in state, many women in- 
cur the hazard of being the mothers of inferior men and women. 
‘When my child was three months old, I returned with him to 
my home. A very great change had taken place in him during the 
last few weeks. When he rode at the age of six weeks he did not 
appear to notice the horses which drew the carriage; it is probable 
that he had not then learned to adapt his visual organs to objects at 
that distance ; he seemed almost unconscious of external things, ex- 
cept as they acted in immediate contact with his sentient organs, 
and then he showed a very delicate sensibility, as in the case of the 
motion of the carriage. Now he had begun to feel himself a thing 
separate from the objects around him. He noticed the horses, ob- 
served the whip, and seemed pleased to see it used. He liked to 
go from mother to nurse, and from nurse to mother: he knew how 
to distinguish them. What an astonishing unfolding of faculties in 
six weeks! greater probably than is experienced by a child in any 
subsequent period of the same length.’ pp. 330-332. 


There is an interesting scene in which a sickly child is in- 
troduced—but we must omit it, and come to 


‘The Infant at Sia Months.—At six months old, my child had 
assed through the various stages of lying in his cradle, and amus- 
ing himself in playing with his hands, or gazing on different 
objects, kicking and rolling over on a mattrass, or the carpet; 
and next, of being supported by pillows either in the cradle or 
fastened into a chair. Now he could sit alone; he had learn- 
ed to pick up his rattle when it fell, and to amuse himself with 
other playthings. He also took an interest in the movements of 
those about him, and the power of observation became more 
strikingly manifest. He began to show that faculty of the mind, 
which, whether we designate it by the term desire, with some 
metaphysicians, or by that of the will, with others, is of little 
importance, since its management is not to be affected by the 
name we bestow. We may say that children soon show a strong 
desire to gratify their will, or they will to gratify their desire ; 
and this easy substitution of the one term for the other seems to 
prove, that men have sometimes busied themselves in making a 
distinction without a difference.’ 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

‘The appearance of the will in children, may be dated from the 
time when observation has taught them that certain things are de- 
sirable. This era, which some parents think should be marked by 
whipping in a sufficient degree to make the child passive in his de- 
sires, or in other words, ‘ to break his will,’ is certainly an import- 
ant one. It is now necessary to begin tateach the child obedience. 
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For instance, a babe at six months old cries when its mother gives 
it into the arms of another person; now the child ought not to be 
whipped for this, neither ought the mother to take it directly back ; 
but it should be diverted from its purpese by presenting some ob- 
ject which will interest it. 
‘The first time that my little boy cried on my going from the 
house was at the age of six months. He had often seen me go out 
with my hat on, but he had never before appeared to connect with 
this the idea of absence ; this day I noticed that he looked attentive- 
ly at my bonnet and cloak, and as soon as I opened the door, he 
began to utter mournful cries. I did not return, because it was 
necessary that he should become accustomed to my going out at 
times; but, simple as the affair might have seemed to an indifferent 
person, it affected my spirits, and even in the house of God, my 
thoughts would involuntarily turn upon the future trials, that prob- 
ably awaited this little human being, from the influence of that 
emotion which for the first time had caused sorrow to his heart. ; 
‘The Child at Nine Months.—We have now advanced to the 
period when the infant seems, in laying aside some of its help- 
lessness, to have assumed a character of its own. There is a 
vast difference at this age between children who have been prop- ‘ 
erly managed, and those who have not. The former can amuse 
themselves a great deal; they have learned to know that their 
desires are not always to be gratified; and as they have never 
gained any thing by crying, they seldom cry, except when ill, 
uncomfortable, or wearied by being long confined to one situa- 
tion, which becomes absolutely painful. Their good nature 
should never be imposed on. The way to keep children pleas- 
ant, is to make them comfortable and happy ; and this can only be 


done, by attention to them: at the same time, too much attention * 
spoils all, by giving the child an idea that every thing must give way ! 
to his desires. ; 

‘Soon after the infantis able to sit alone, he begins to make some 


attempts to move—after a while it pulls itself up by a chair, and at 
length is able to stand, by grasping some support with the hands.’ 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

‘ Before he began to creep, he was for some months allowed to . 
pass considerable time in the kitchen. The nursery, after a few of 4 
the first months, became a dull place to him; he seemed to have . 
taken a dislike to it. The kitchen was more lively, and he found 
much amusement in watching the different operations of pounding, 
grinding, chopping, running to and fro, and all the bustle of culinary 
operations—all seemed to him a sort of pantomime got up for his 
amusement; in which opinion he was strengthened by the glances 
of the domestics, who failed not frequently to smile upon their little 
favorite. Yet, unless a child is carefully watched, a kitchen is an 
unsafe place, and in a large family, where there are other children 
to amuse the baby, it can have variety enough elsewhere. Some 
mothers are surprised that those whose circumstances oblige them 
to labor, are able to do so much besides taking care of their young 
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children. The secret is, that the woman who labors, amuses her 
child by her various household occupations, which she manages to 
panes as much as possible, within its sight—that is, she diverts 
ter child with her work, while the nurse or mother who spends 
all her time in tending the baby, works to divert it. And the evil 
here is not only the loss of time in the ‘pat-a-cake,’ ‘ride-the- 
Jack-horse,’ ‘high-diddle-diddle,’ &c. of the nursery ; but the child 
becomes selfish and imperious, by seeing that he is always an ob- 
ject of attention. 

‘I took much pains to teach my child patience and self-denial, and 
never allowed him to be indulged because he cried for a thing. 
The effect of this management was apparent in the readiness with 
which he yielded to the wishes of others, and the ease with which 
he accommodated himself to circumstances. I preferred that he 
should be accustomed to be taken care of occasionally by diflerent 
persons, in order to inure him to change. There should, however, 
be one person who feels a constant care over a young child, in or- 
der that the state of its health and physical habits may be observed 
and regulated ; this should be the mother, or a faithful nurse. 

‘I was much pleased to study the effects of different countenances 
upon the mind of my child. With grave and serious people he 
looked serious ; with children he was playful; and with two lit- 
tle girls who occasionally came to see him, he seemed always de- 
lighted.’ 

~ * * * * * * * 

‘Strong excitements have an unfavorable effect upon the nerves 
of young children. We know this to be the case with ourselves, 
but are apt to forget that things which are common to us, may be 
new and striking tothem. My child was on a certain evening car- 
ried into a large room brilliantly lighted, and filled with company. 
He gazed around with an expression of admiration and delight not 
unmixed with perplexity ; the latter, however, soon vanished, and 
he laughed and shouted with great glee ; and as he saw that he was 
observed, exerted himself still farther to be amusing. He was then 
carried into a room where was music and dancing; this was entire- 
ly new, and he was agitated with a variety of emotions ; fear, won- 
der, admiration and joy seemed to prevail by turns. As the scene 
beca.ne familiar, he again enjoyed it without any mixture of unpleas- 
ant feelings. 

‘But the effect of these excitements was apparent, when he was 
taken to his bed-room ; his face was flushed, as ina fever, his ner- 
vous system disturbed, and his sleep was interrupted by screams. 
He had witnessed scenes as new and almost as strange, as to us 
would be the apparition of a dance of fairies by moonlight. His 
imagination had made a powerful effort to grasp and comprehend 
what his senses had discovered. He knew not who or what were 
the beings and the sounds which had thus appeared in places, usu- 
ally so quiet; and the strange motions of these beings, must also 
have greatly increased the wonder. 
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‘The Child from Nine to Twelve Months.—Every thing in this 
world is progressive—the infant does not in a day become a man, 
nor does vigorous manhood sink at once intoold age. The progress 
of decay is, however, in most cases more rapid than that of growth. 

‘The infant cannot be seen to have altered from one day to anoth- 
er, though from week to week we think we can see a progression. 
Months present striking differences, and three months often seem 
to show him almost a new being. 

‘It was during the period respecting which I am now to make 
some observations, that | begun to have the child occasionally 
present at family prayers. At first, as the different members of the 
family entered the room and took their seats, he looked with an eye 
of curiosity, especially at his old friends the domestics, whom he 
was not accustomed to see seated in the places they now occupied. 
Each person in turn read portions of the Scripture, and the baby 
soon began an imitation of the reading. This scene, however, soon 
became familiar and tiresome, especially as no one appeared to no- 
tice his performance. When the singing commenced, he was again 
interested, and, modulating his voice to the best of his ability, he 
sung too—looking grave, as he saw others did. During the prayer 
which followed, he again changed his tones of voice, in imitation 
of the sound he heard. When he grew weary of confinement, by 
giving him something to hold in his hand, he was quiet until the 
close of the exercises. The presence of the baby, at first, might 
have diverted in some measure the attention of the younger mem- 
bers of the family, but it soon became familiar, and occasioned no 
disturbance. 

‘I thought it important that the child should thus, from infancy, 
become accustomed to religious exercises. He did not indeed com- 
prehend the import of the scene, the grave demeanor, the solemn 
music, and the subdued accents of the prayer; but they made their 
impression upon his mind as well as his senses.’ 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

‘Curiosity begins to show itself very active in the child of ten 
months. My little boy sat by my side one day, playing with a box 
of wafers. He had already learned by observation, and memory 
recalled the fact, that there were sometimes things contained with- 
in such articles; he shook the box, and holding it to his ear listen- 
ed to the sound as if to inform himself whether he might expect to 
find any thing within. Having satisfied himself on this point, he 
next went to work with great resolution to open the box, and at 
length succeeded in pulling out the bottom. His efforts were re- 
warded by a sight which made him utter cries of Joy. Hundreds of 
bright round pieces fell about in glorious confusion. He had con- 
quered a difficulty and had made a discovery. No botanist on find- 
ing a new plant, mineralogist at the sight of a rare specimen, or 
mathematician on the solution of a difficult problem, could fee] 
greater pleasure than was now apparent in this little miniature man, 
at the sight of the broken box and scattered wafers. The same cu- 
riosity or love of knowledge, leads us from one difficulty to another 
in science; and should we ever reach a point beyond which there 
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could be no discoveries, like Alexander we should weep that there 
was nothing more to be conquered. 

‘I was interested in observing the child’s perplexity with respect 
to the effects of heat. In one of my apartments was a stove with 
doors, which had brass handles. He had by painful experience learn- 
ed enough of the properties of fire to become cautious about expo- 
sing himself to it; and he knew that the iron stove was hot when 
there was fire within—but he had, by a series of observations, proved 
also that the brass handles and balls did not become hot like the iron. 
When there was not a large fire he could handle them with impu- 
nity ; though even then he not unfrequently burnt his fingers in suf- 
fering them to venture on the confines of danger. But he seldom 
cried when this happened during the course of his experiments upon 
the capacity of metals for caloric ; he seemed to understand that it 
was at his own risk. Sometimes the stove contained fire enough to 
heat the handles of the door, without heating the balls; this was a 
matter of surprise to our young philosopher. Andthenagain when 
the doors of the stove were open the iron part was cold. Before 
venturing to touch this, he would carefully examine the brass han- 
dles, and if they were cold, he at first lightly touched the other part, 
until gaining confidence, he seemed to feel great delight in taking 
firm hold of the formidable iron. I suffered him tomake these trials 
even at the expense of a trifling hurt; (1 always watched that it 
should be nothing more, ) I wanted he should learn by his own experi- 
ence to be careful ; and yet even experience he found to be fallacious, 
since the metal that was hot yesterday was cold to-day.’ pp. 339-342. 

‘Before eleven months, he began to show himself pleased with pic- 
tures, would point to small figures of men and animals, and turn 
over the leaves of a book as if to search for them.’ p. 345. 

‘In order tosum up my observations upon the moral habits of child- 
ren, I would remark, 

‘ist. That education has great influence upon the emotions. 
Excessive indulgence renders children selfish and obstinate. By 
always regarding their slightest cries, we suffer them to acquire 
a domineering disposition, and fix in their hearts the love of power 
and tyranny. Peevishness may be produced by trifling with their 
feelings or teazing them; and sullenness may arise from too much 
sternness and severity. A mild, yet decided course may in gener- 
al be expected to produce the happiest effect upon the disposition. 

‘2d. Education gives an early bias to the moral principles, of 
which truth is the corner-stone. A child that is deceived, learns 
to deceive in its turn; and from this disposition originates the vice ot 
lying. When you hold out something to a child to induce him to 
attempt to walk, and then withhold it from him, you sow in his 
mind the seed from whence will spring lies. 

‘3d. The religious education of a child, may be begun when he 
is capable of distinguishing the look, tones, and postures of devo- 
tion from those which appear in the ordinary affairs of business or 
amusement. 
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‘4th. All the antellectual faculties which distinguish man are 
seen in an active child of a year old. Perception is ever on the 
alert with him; if he hear the mewing of the cat, he looks after 
her that he may perceive her; if he hear a sound, he seeks to as- 
certain the cause of it. Perception has through the medium of 
sensation taught him a vast number of facts; and he is ever watch- 
ing to gain new information by the same means. Memory re- 
calls to him the objects of his perceptions, aided by his reflections. 
He weeps to see his mother go out with her bonnet on. This is 
because he remembers that she has been out before, and that he is 
happier when she is with him. Ask him where is papa, and he 
looks towards the place which he is accustomed to see him occupy. 
The faculty of association has connected the appellation, papa, 
with the person, and this again is connected with the idea of place. 
Reason has taught him to avoid the hot stove; curiosity is con- 
stantly leading him to new observations, and imagination shows 
itself in his interest in pictures and images.’ pp. 347-348. 


We have not room for more extracts—but we think what we 
have given will induce our readers to seek the work in which 
the ‘ Journal of a Mother’ is contained. 


TO THE TROPZOLUM.* 


Flower of Peru! bright trophied flower 
How deeply art thou fraught, 

With every high and glorious power, 
To call up thrilling thought !— 


Thought of thy first and early home, 
Its temples, golden shrines, 

Of its high Incas and of all 
Its untold wealth and mines, 


* Tropeolum Majas, a warlike trophy. This fanciful but elegant name 
was chosen hy Linneus, for this singular and striking genus, because 
he conceived the shield-like leaves, and the brilliant flowers shaped like 
golden helmets, pierced through and stained with blood, might well justi- 
fy such an illusion. [Hooper’s Med. Dic.] 
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7 And of the pure Peruvian child, 

3 Who worshipped earthly one, 

q Yet blended with heart-lifting love 

4 For the bright blessed sun.— 

4 

q There was darkness in their destiny 
: That faith a passing light, 

a And crucifix and sword shine now, 
Emblems of prayer and fight ! 


Those children of the sun! how sweet 
And fervently their song, 

Was poured at the rich sunset hour 

+ From every vestal throng ! 


Those children of the sun!—the dead ! 
In their mild faith they sleep, 
And blood-stained flower a tracery 
Of martyred ones thoul’t keep !— 


—Thou warlike trophy—bearing e’er 
Armour upon thy breast, 

A resting place thou hast found here, 
For helmet shield and crest. 


And glory’s halo mantles thee ! 
—When gleams the first faint star, 

Thou sowest gems upon the air, 
Thou flashest pearls afar ! 


How like the flowing barks and Jamps 
Floating on Ganges’ stream, 

Which Hindoo girls in wild faith waft, 
Is thy twilight transient gleam ; 


Or as the fire-fly’s flitting light 
In the still summer eve, 

Oh! when we look on star or flower 
What spells will fancy weave ! 


—But trophied flower, with glory crowned, 
Thou’rt uncalled in the field, 
Therefore woo sunbeams in the day, 
At night sleep on thy shield! A. 
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AT HOME. 


How much sentiment there is wasted in this strange world! 
_I have seen a young lady in raptures of admiration over a flow- 
er which was to deck her hair in the ball room, who would turn 
away witha look of loathing from the offered kiss of her baby 
brother ;—and I have heard lovely lips, all wreathed in smiles, 
aud breathing tones of joy over a pretty shell, a shining insect, 
or even a fine ribbon, say cold and cruel words to the best 
friend, ay, the mother, who was wearing her life out to promote 
the happiness of her ungrateful daughter. 

‘I could find it in my heart to be good, only goodness is ac- 
counted so insipid now-a-days,’ said Miss Lucy Curtis. 

Yes, there is the root of the evil—goodness is termed insipid ! 
The bane of fashion is blighting the warm and generous emo- 
tions, the natural feelings of young and happy hearts. What 
will the aged be, when youth are thus cautious and calculating! 
Why cannot the earth be changed ?— the trees bear gold and 
silver fruit, and the flowers blossom pearls, amethysts, rubies and 
emeralds ? and the fresh dew, that glitters so brightly in the 
morning sun, become a shower of real diamonds? It would 
then be a fashionable world. 

‘1 have a call to make this morning,’ said Lucy, as she gave 
a glance at her elegant dress, and turned from the mirror with 
a sweet smile of complacency. She did look charmingly. ‘1 
have a call’ to make, cousin Robert, and I fear I shall be de- 
tained some time, asthe lady on whom I call will positively be 
at home.’ 

‘ Why are you so certain ? Is the lady ill ?? enquired Rob- 
ert Hosmer. 

‘O, no—she is just married ; and a bride is always at home 
to receive her calls, you know. IT alluded to Mrs. James Went- 
worth ; she is at home this week.’ 

‘ And after that, she will cease to be the bride, and then you 
will no longer be certain of finding the wife at home, will you ? 

‘To be sure not. It is unfashionable.for a married la ady, 
except just at the time of her bridal visits, to be always found 
like a snail in her own house. When I make my round of calls 
I am vexed when I find all my friends at home,’ said Lucy. 
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‘You think they are happier abroad, I presume, and gener- 
ously sacrifice your own enjoyment to theirs,” observed Robert 
Hosmer, dryly. 

‘ Enjoyment, indeed!’ said Lucy, tossing her head. ‘ What 
great pleasure can it be in saying, ‘*Good morning How do 
you do ?” ‘*T am extremely delighted to see you,”’ and then run 
over a string of common-places that a parrot might repeat just 
as correctly, and with as much feeling as one half of the ladies 
of my acquaintance do! Now with a bride the call is much 
more interesting ; there is the new and elegant furniture to ad- 
mire, and the new dress and decorations of the bride, and often 
some pretty invention in bijouterie, is on the centre table, or 
the beautiful vases are decorated with rare flowers, these trifles 
serve to make a formal call delightful—but then a wife cannot 
take such weary pains to please her friends ; so to save her 
credit, she must not often be found at home.’ 

‘ But the wife must see her husband every day—and will not 
the decorations which are meet for his eye, be suitable for friends 
less interested in the credit of his wife ? ’ 

‘Ob! cousin Robert, how unsophisticated you are ;’ said 
Lucy, laughing—‘ One would think you had passed all your 
days on the Green Mountains ! Why, do you not know that it 
is quite obsolete to think of pleasing one’s husband ? It is, in 
good society, considered absolutely vulgar for a husband and 
wife to be attentive to each other before company, and you may 
be pretty sure that they do not trouble themselves about the 
graces in private life.’ 

‘Then I shall be ranked among the vulgar when I marry,’ 
said Robert, seriously —‘ But pray’ cousin Lucy, where did 
you learn your code of fashion ? 

‘ From the fashionable novels, sir. They exhibit the court 
models of London and Paris, and what better standard would 
you have for fashionable manners ? Oh, you may shake your 
head with that Lord Burleigh air of superior wisdom, but it 
it won't do. The fashionable novels will carry it against all 
your reasoning. But I cannot stay now to discuss the matier. 
Good bye, dear Coz; and pray smile when I return; such a 
grave face don’t become you at all ; it positively makes you look 
like a married man who is in perplexity because his wife will 
not be at home ’—and the gay girl ran off laughing at her own 


pleasantries. 
Robert Hosmer sighed as he took his hat and departed ona 
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long walk. He wasa highly educated young gentleman, but of 
very retiring habits, and had never been fond of what is called 
fashionable society—though he had travelled and seen much of 
the world. He had lately come in possession of a handsome 
property, and was now really in earnest in search for a wife, to 
share and enhance his prosperity. 

‘I must give it up’—murmured Robert to himself, as he 
walked hastily over the Roxbury road. ‘I shall never find a 
young lady I shall dare to marry. 1 could not love an ignorant, 
awkward girl, and the manner in which education is now con- 
ducted, though it may confer intelligence and gracefulness, yet 
fosters such an ambition for display, for the follies and fash- 
ions of the great world in Europe, that renders our young 
ladies the most heartless and artificial beings in creation. 
A lady porn to a title has her dignity to sustain, and she is 
natural, therefore, even in her assumption of these airs of 
clique and exclusiveness ; but for a republican lady, whose am- 
bition should be to maintain a noble simplicity and frankness of 
deportment, to be using these foreign modes, is a folly and a sin. 
Cannot our people see that they are not dependent on the vain 
pageantries of a Court birth-day for their patent fashion ? Will 
they never learn that by superior intelligence and virtue their 
rank must be measured ?>—Oh, woman, how much might be 
done by thy influence !—but alas ! thou art following vain idols 
—the shadow of a foreign rank and fashion. 

Robert Hosmer had a letter to deliver to a lady in a remote 
part of Roxbury. It was a long walk, but he felt vexed with 
the world, and it was a relief to stroll on alone and soliloquize, 
like melancholy Jaques, on the faults of mankind, or rather wo- 
mankind. Before he reached Mrs. Marvin’s, he had decided 
that the world was utterly selfish, and resolved that he would 
never waste another thought on those chimeras, friendship and 
love—no—though a maiden as lovely as Mary Stuart, and as 
good and intelligent as Jane Grey were to cross his path in life, 
he would not even inquire her name—he abjured the sex ; he 
would never marry—no, never ! 

As he finished his mental abjurgation, he came out on the 
pretty woodland scene where Mrs. Marvin’s house was situated. 
It was a small cottage, and seemed to have been nestled in 
among a grove of evergreens, without disturbing a single shrub. 
The narrow foot-path, by which only the house was accessible, 
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wound in and around among the trees—like a track turned in 
the gambols of a fairy frolic—now it led beneath tal} dark trees, 
so close that the hand was involuntarily put forth to part the 
tangled boughs, ere venturing onward ; then a gleam of bright 
sunshine would break through the quivering branches, and rest 
on the violets and roses, that were clustering in their beauty 
around the trunks of the acacia and the stately elm, which were 
mingled among the sombre firs. Here and there a small cir- 
cular patch of green sward was left in the pathway, as it were 
to stay the foot of any evil thing, or to admonish those who 
were eager to press onward in the brilliant career of worldly 
distinction, that this was not their way—the verdure never 
grows so quietly in the pathway of the ambitious. 

‘Mrs. Marvin does not keep a carriage,’—thought Robert ; 
‘so perhaps she may be at home ; it must be from necessity if 
a lady is at home,’—and he pulled the bell with a quick impa- 
tient jerk ; for even his walk through that quiet path had not 
calmed the vexation of his spirit. 

¢ Mrs. Marvin is at home, sir ; but she is ill, and does not see 
company,’ was the reply of the domestic to Robert Hosmer’s 
inquiries. 

‘ Give her this card and letter, and I will wait here for the 
answer ’—and he turned away and walked towards a rustic seat, 
overgrown with honeysuckle and wocdbine. He beard a pi- 
ano; the keys seemed touched by one whose soul was ha:mo- 
ny, anda soft, clear voice was breathing 


‘ Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing, 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring ? 
We came from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through tle Indian sky, 
From the myrrh trees of glowing Araby, &c.’ 


He could not forbear listening ; but he felt glad that he was 
spared the task of proflering even the common compliments 
of introduction to a lady: he was resolved to be a hater of 
their sex. 

He was deeply engaged in examining a scabious, the little 
purple blossom spoke to his heart of unfortunate love, and the 
sad history of Paul and Virginia seemed stamped on the mourn- 
ing flower—he was just thinking whether such devoted aflec- 
tion were possible, when a light step advancing caused him to 
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look up, and there stood before him a being that might have 
resolved his doubts at once. 

‘Mr. Hosmer, presume,said the young lady, blushing deeply. 

He bowed low,—he could not speak. 

‘My mother, Mrs. Marvin, requests the pleasure of seeing 
you; if you have leisure this morning, she will be happy to see 
you now. Will you walk in, sir?’ 

Poor Robert! he was naturally reserved in manner, but he 
could converse eloquently. Now he felt his voice as well as 
language had forsaken him, and it was in the most awkward 
style that he signified his assent to see Mrs. Marvin. But he 
had just determined to be a woman-hater. 

Mrs. Marvin was reclining on a sofa; she seemed very fee- 
ble, yet she had nothing of the querulous or listless look which 
often marks the incipient or impatient invalid. She had be- 
come accustomed to confinement, and reconciled to her lot, 
and the cheerful smile which illumed her pale face as she ex- 
tended her hand ina warm welcome to Robert Hosmer, appear- 
ed to him expressive of that real heart-felt happiness which he 
had just been considering as impossible to find in the world, 
among the selfish race of civilized man. 

* * * * 

‘¥ did not consult your entertainment, Mr. Hosmer, in thus 
asking you to visit an invalid—but I wish to hear personally 
about my friends, and to see a gentleman so highly commended, 
—and my daughter thought you would excuse me: she believes 
every body is happy to oblige her mother, do you not, Anna ?’ 
And a smile of confiding affection beamed on the faces of Mrs. 
Marvin and her fair daughter, as their eyes met. | 

‘1 am indeed most happy to oblige you, madam, and to have 
the honor of making your acquaintance,’ said Mr. Hosmer, 
warmly. He addressed the mother ; but his eyes were wander- 
ing to the daughter, as he spoke. 

Anna was arranging her mother’s pillows, that she might con- 
verse more easily, and then the kind girl brought a reviving cor- 
dial, and bent over the sofa, with that expression of devoted 
tenderness which a young mother wears when watching the cradle 
sleep of her sick infant. It was alovely example of those do- 
mestic charities, which constitute the real bliss of human life. 

Robert felt the influence of this filial affection enter his soul. 
He had denounced the whole sex as heartless—he never re- 
peated the accusation. 
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‘ Ah, there is dear Willey’s voice, Anna—and he is calling 
you,’ said Mrs. Marvin. 

‘I will go mother ;—-Mr. Hosmer, excuse me ’—and she glid- 
ed out of the room. Perhaps the cloud that passed over Rob- 
ert’s countenance as that bright vision of female loveliness van- 
ished, was noticed by Mrs. Mazvin, or she might speak of her 
daughter from that fulness of soul which must pour itself out, 
either in praises to a human ear, or in prayers and thanksgivings 
to the God of mercies. Be that as it may, Mrs. Marvin 
spoke of Anna, and the tear trembled in her eye, as she dwelt 
on the blessing she had possessed in her daughter. —‘ You doubt- 
less know,’ said she to Robert Hosmer, ‘ that Mr. Marvin was 
unfortunate in business—he is now in India, endeavoring to ob- 
tain wherewithal to pay his creditors : fortune for ourselves we 
do not expect. We are poor; I am almost helpless, and yet 
how much I enjoy!’ ‘You have a pleasant home,’ said 
Robert. | 

‘Ah, yes, there is the secret of our happiness. I am rich 
enough, while possessing such wealth of love and filial affection. 
Anna is my treasure. It is two years, since her father was 
obliged to leave us ; and she has managed the concerns of the 
family, with the additional care of nurse to me and instructress 
of her young brothers : never were children better managed or 
taught. They alllove Anna, and are so happy to be at home 
with her, that they apply themselves to their studies with the 
greatest diligence.’ 

‘ Did I not understand you, that one was ill?’ said Mr. 
Hosmer—He wished to ascertain if there was any prospect that 
Anna would again make her appearance. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Mrs. Marvin—folding her hands together, 
and looking upward, as though she would commit the little suffer- 
er to the care of his Father in heaven : she felt her own helpless- 
ness to aid her child—‘ Yes, our youngest darling, our little 
Willey has been dangerously sick ; we feared the result—but 
God is merciful ; he has heard our prayers ; and the child lives. 
To the unwearied care of his sister, under God, he owes his 
life. Anna has watched over him, day and night; for the last 
fortnight she has scarcely slept—and yet you saw how bright 
and happy she looked: she never seems to feel fatigue or en- 
nui ; her smile as well as her assistance are always ready for 
those she loves. Just as you called, she had stolen a moment 
from her brother’s side, to cheer me with a song.—But I am 
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running on with my family story, as though you were an old 
friend, Mr. Hosmer.’ 

‘Ah! how I wish you would so consider me, madam,’ said 
Robert, with earnestness. ‘ How I wish you would allow me 
the privilege of calling—often ! ’ 

: I oss always at home, sir,’ replied Mrs. Marvin, smiling ; 
‘and shall be happy to see you—but we have no fashionable 
_ attractions here ; we live only for domestic pleasures and em- 
ployments.’ 

* And what besides is worth living for!’ Robert exclaimed 
—and then stopped abruptly, and colored, fearing he had not 
said the most proper thing. When people are in earnest they 
do not compliment gracefully. They feel too much is depend- 
ing on their words to be at ease. He was relieved by the en- 
trance of Anna. 

There was a tenderness in her mild blue eyes, as they met 
his, which he would have given the world to appropriate to 
himself—but she turned to her mother, and in a low voice told 
her something pleasant which Willey had said, and then inquir- 
ed if she were not fatigued. 

‘I must go,’ thought Robert.—‘ She considers me an intru- 
der in her Eden. If she would only love me as she does her 
mother and her brothers ! ’ 

* * * * * 

During his homeward walk he became more reasonable, and 
confessed to himself that the charm which had so won on his 
admiration was her devutedness to her own family. 

‘It is strange,’ thought he, ‘that a lover can dream he has 
the affections of his lady love, unless she shows in her girlhood 
that she has a heart! If she has not been loving and kind as a 
child, or sister, a friend, she will never be loving and tender as 
a wife and a mother. If she has not loved the home of her child- 
hood, she will never love the home of her husband. Marriage 
does not create affections or virtues, it only enlarges and per- 
fects them. I am glad that Anna does love her mother and 
brothers thus devotedly—and her home—I will see her again. 


‘ What a sweet wife she would make !’ 


Mr. Hosmer was really in love, and his own scruples respect- 
ing marriage were soon as little remembered as are the snows 
of January amid the roses of July—but Anna was not lightly 
won. She was not waiting for an offer. She had never imag- 
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ined how her bridal dress should be arranged, nor thought of her 
wedding party. She had been happy as a daughter and sister, 
and it was months after she first met Robert Hosmer before 
she believed that there were any dearer relations in this life 
than those shehad so cherished. Robert had to wait three years, 
till Mr. Marvin returned, and Mrs. Marvin had, in a great meas- 
ure, recovered her health, before he could win Anna to be his 
wife—but he declares that she was worth waiting for. 


LIFE’S SPRING.—A FracMenrt. 


~ * * * 


O’er all the earth, o’er all the sea, 
A gladsome spirit dwells ;. 
’T is heard in hummings of the bee, 
In sounds from ocean’s shells— 
O’er every hill, in every dale, 
On every flower that blooms, 
In stars that shine, in clouds that sail, 
On seas of earth’s perfumes. 


This spirit is the dear creation 
Of youth’s own joyous flow, 
The blest effect of each sensation 
That will through newness glow— 
Life’s Spring—its freshness soon decays, 
Ere age begins its reign— 
Then gather the flowers of thy early days, 
Ere years pronounce them vain ! J.L.§ 
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Extract rroma Letreror Mrs. THRALE,* To A 
New Marriep Man. 


To be happy, we must always have something in view. The 
person of your lady will not grow more pleasing in your eyes, 
I doubt, though the rest of your sex will think her handsome for 
these dozen years. Turn, therefore, all your attention to her 
mind, which will daily grow brighter by polishing. Study some 
science together, and acquire a similarity of tastes, while you 
enjoy a community of pleasures. You will by this means have 
many images in common, and be freed from the necessity of 
separating to find amusement. Nothing is so dangerous to 
wedded love as the possibility of either being happy out of the 
company of the other ; endeavor, therefore, to cement the pres- 
ent intimacy on every side ; let your wife never be kept ig- 
norant of your income, your expenses, your friendships, or 
aversions ; let her know your very faults, but make them amia- 
ble by your virtues; consider all concealment as a breach of 
fidelity ; let her never have anything to find out in your char- 
acter ; and remember, that from the moment one of the _part- 
ners turns spy upon the other, they have commenced a state of 
hostility. 

Seek not for happiness in singularity ; and dread a refine- 
ment of wisdom as a deviation into folly. Listen not to those 
sages who advise you always to scorn the counsels of a woman, 
and if you comply, with her requests, pronounce you to be hen- 
pecked. Think not any privation, except of positive evil, an 
excellence, and do not congratulate yourself that your wife is 
not a learned lady, or is wholly ignorant how to make a pudding. 
Cookery and learning are good in their places, and may be used 
to advantage. 

With regard to expense, I can only observe that money laid 
out in the purchase of distinction is seldom or never profitably 
employed. We live in an age when splendid furniture and 
glittering equipage are grown too common to catch the notice 


* This lady was a.cotemporary and correspondent of Dr. Samuel John- 
son. 
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of the meanest spectator ; and for the greater ones, they only 
regard our wasteful folly with silent contempt, or open indigna- 
tion. This may, perhaps, be an unpleasant reflection ; but the 
following consideration ought to make amends. The age we 
live in pays peculiar attention to the higher distinctions of wit, 
knowledge and virtue, to which we may more safely, more 
cheaply, and more honorably aspire. 

It behoves the married man not to let his politeness fail, but 
to retain, at least, that civility towards his own lady which he is 
so willing to pay to every other, and not show a wile of eighteen 
or twenty years old, that every man in company can treat her 
with more complaisance than he who so often vowed to her 
eternal fondness. 

Public amusements are not so expensive as is sometimes im- 
agined, but they tend to alienate the minds of married people 
from each other. A well-chosen society of friends and ac- 
quaintance, more eminent for virtue and good sense than for 
gayety and splendor, where the conversation of the day may 
afford comment for the evening, secures the most rational 
pleasure. 

That your own superiority should always be seen, but never 
felt, seems an excellent general rule. A wife should outshine 
her husband in nothing, even in her dress. If she happens to 
have a taste for the trifling distinctions that dress can confer, 
suffer her not for a moment to fancy, when she appears in pub- 
lic, that Sir Edward or the Colonel are finer gentlemen than her 
husband. The bane of married happiness among city men in 
general has been, that they, finding themselves unfit for polite 
life, transferred their vanity to their wives, dressed them up 
gaily, and sent them out gallanting, while the good man was to 
regale with port and punch, after the counting-house was shut. 

If you are ever tempted to be jealous, tell your wife your 
jealousy, but conceal your suspicion ; let her in short, be satis- 
fied that it is only your odd temper, and even troublesome at- 
tachment that makes you jealous; but let her not dream that 
you ever doubted seriously of her virtue, even for a moment. 
If she is disposed towards jealousy of you, let me beseech you 
to be always explicit with her, and never mysterious. Be 
above giving her pain—nor do your business, nor pay your vis- 
its with an air of concealment, when all you do might as well, 
perhaps, be proclaimed in the parish vestry.’ 
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INSANITY. 


FROM COMBE’S WORK ON MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 


The non-exercise of the brain and nervous system, or, in oth- 
er words, inactivity of intellect and feeling, is a very frequent 
predisposing cause of insanity, and of every form of nervous 
disease. For demonstrative evidence of this position, we have 
only to look at the numerous victims to be found among females 
of the middle and higher ranks, who have no call to exertion to 
gain the means of subsistence, and no objects of interest on 
which to exercise and expend their mental faculties, and who, 
consequently, sink into a state of sloth, and nervous weakness, 
which not only deprives them of every enjoyment, but lays 
them open to suffering both of mind, and body, from the slight- 
est Causes. 

If we look abroad upon society, we shall find innumerable 
examples of a mental and nervous debility from this cause. 
When a person of some mental capacity is confined for a length 
of time to an unvarying round of employment, which affords 
neither scope nor stimulus for one half of his faculties, and from 
want of education or society has no external resources; his 
mental powers, for want of exercise, become blunted ; his per- 
ceptions slow and dull, and he feels any unusual subjects of 
thought as disagreeable and painful intrusions. The intellect 
and feelings not being provided with interests external to them- 
selves, must either become inactive and weak, or work upon 
themselves and become diseased, In the former case the mind 
becomes apathetic, and possesses no ground of sympathy in com- 
mon with its fellow-creatures ; in the latter, it becomes unduly 
sensitive, and shrinks within itself and its own limited circle, as 
its only protection against every trifling occurrence or mode of 
action which has not relation to itself. A desire to continue an 
unvaried round of life, takes strong possession of the mind, be- 
cause to come forth into society requires an exertion of faculties 
which have long been dormant which cannot awaken without 

ain, and which are felt to be feeble when called into action. 
Tn such a state, home and its immediate interests become not 
only the centre, which they ought to be, but also the boundary 
of life; and the mind, being originally constituted to embrace a 
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much wider sphere, is thus shorn of its powers, deprived of nu- 
merous pleasures attending their exercise, the whole tone of 
mental and bodily health is lowered, and a total inaptitude for 
the business of Jife and the ordinary intercourse of society comes 
on, and often increases till it becomes a positive malady. 

But Jet the situation of such a person be changed ; bring him, 
for instance, from the listlessness of retirement to the business 
and bustle of town, give him a variety of imperative employ- 
ments,—and place hii in society, so as to supply to his men- 
tal organs that extent of exercise which give them health and 
vivacity of action, and in a few months the change will be sur- 
prising. Health, animation and acuteness will ensue. 

Examples of this kind are not rare among retired officers, 
aunuitants, merchants, and other persons living on certain in- 
comes, without fixed occupations to interest them; and a curi- 
ous instance occurred lately in a young military officer, who 
spent three years in Canada, in command of a small detach- 
ment, in a remote station, where he was completely separated 
from all society of his own rank. During all that period he 
was obliged to pass his time in listless sauntering, shooting or 
fishing, without the excitement to his various faculties which is 
afforded by the society of equals. The consequence of this 
compulsory mental apathy, and the corresponding inactivity of 
the brain was, that on being relieved at the end of that time, 
his nervous system had become so weak and irritable, that, al- 
though by nature fond of society, he feared to meet even with 
the members of his own family, and for months would never ven- 
ture to walk out for exercises except in the dark. And it was 
only at the end of several months that the renewed stimulus of 
society and employment restored the tone of his nervous sys- 
tem, so as to allow him to regain his natural character of mind, 
and to return to his usual habits of life. In this predisposed 
state of the system, a very slight cause would obviously have 
sufficed to convert the depression into absolute derangement. 

But, as mentioned at first, the most frequent victims of this 
kind of predisposition are females of the middle and high- 
er ranks, especially those of nervous constitution, and good 
natural abilities; but who, from ill-directed education, possess 
nothing more solid than mere accomplishment, and have no 
materials of thought or feeling, and no regular or imperative 
occupations to demand attention, and whose brains, in short, 
are half asleep. Such persons have literally nothing on which 
to expend half the nervous energy which nature has bestowed 
on them for better purposes, They have nothing to excite or 
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exercise the brain, nothing to elicit activity ; their own feelings 
and personal relations, necessarily constitute the grand object 
of their contemplations; these are brooded over till the mental 
energies become impaired, false ideas of existence and of Proy- 
idence spring up in the mind, the fancy is haunted by strange im- 
pressions and every tittle which relates to self is exaggerated into 
an object of immense importance. The brain, having literally 
nothing on which to exercise itself,becomes weak,and the mental 


manifestations are enfeebled in proportion; so that a person of 


good endowments, thus treated, willoften not only exhibit some- 
thing of the imbecility of a fool, but gradually become irritable, 
peevish and discontented, and open to the attack of every kind 
of nervous disease and of derangement, from causes, which, un- 
der different circumstances, would never have disturbed them 
for a moment. 

That the liability of such persons to melancholy, hysterics, 
hypochondriasis, and other varieties of mental disease, really 
depends on a state of irritability of brain, induced by imper- 
fect exercise, is proved by the vast and rapid improvement we 
often witness from the sudden supervention of occurrences 
which excite and employ the mental powers and their cerebral 
organs. Nothing is more usual than to see a nervous young 
lady, who for years had been unfit for any thing, while ease 
and indolence were her portion, derive the utmost advantage 
from apparent misfortunes which throw her upon her own re- 
sources, and force her to exert her utmost energiesto maintain 
a respectable station in society. Where, as in such circum- 
stances, the mental faculties, and brain, the intellect and the 
moral and social feelings, are blessed with a stimulus to act, 
the weakness, the tremors, and the apprehensions, which for- 
merly seemed an inborn part of herself, disappear, as if by en- 
chantment; and strength, vigor, and happiness take their place, 
solely because now God’s law is fulfilled, and the brain with 
which He has connected the mind, is supplied with that health- 
ful stimulus and exercise, which He ordained to be indispensable 
to its healthy existence, and to comfort and welfare. 
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A SAPPHIC ODE.—By E. B. Kenrick. 


High o’er the heaven of heavens, I saw—and trembled,— 
Oh God of gods! thy robes of sacred splendor— 
Thunders cherubic, shouting, ‘ Holy! holy! 

Lorp Gop Avmicurty !’ 


Drop down, ye heavens! and pour a flood of glory— 

Ye shades of death, the dawn of life approaches— 

Mortals shall know the musie of thy thunders, 
Infinite Goodness ! 


Rise from the dust! arrayed in god-like beauty, 

Oh Solyma! immortal joys await thee— 

See, thy lost race burst from their chains of darkness— 
Crowned with salvation ! 


Nations unborn shall throng thy flaming portals, 

And midnight silence hear the lofty chorus, 

Hushing the Morn, that opes her smiling eyelids, 
No more to slumber. 


Shout, ye loud winds, the universal triumph ! 

Sing to the world,‘ Tuy Gop! tHy Gop descendeth ! 

Lifts his high hand, and swears, “ I live forever, 
Live, thy Redeemer! ”’ 


HOME. 


Where burns the loved hearth brightest, 
Cheering the social breast ? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest, 
Its humble hopes possessed ; 
Where is the smile of sadness 
Of meek-eyed patience born, 
Worth more than those of gladness 
Which mirth’s bright cheek adorn ? 
Pleasure is marked by fleetness 
To those who ever roam ; 
While grief itself has sweetness, 
At Home! dear Home ! 
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FORMATION OF DOMESTIC HABITS. 


FROM THE ‘ANNALS OF EDUCATION.’ 


In advising as to the course of early female education, I have 
insisted on the necessity of cultivating, in childhood, the habits 
of Temperance, Order, Activity, Industry, and Self-command, 
as essential to the health, happiness, and usefulness of woman. 

There is another branch of female education of the first im- 
portance, which involves many particulars, but may be termed 
the yreparation for domestic life. This involves both habit 
and skill in domestic employments. 

We must begin with forming domestic habits. No quality is 
_more essential to the dignity of the female character ; and with- 
out it there will never be patience in the acquisition of domestic 
skill. On the other hand, the domestic disposition is best cul- 
tivated by giving domestic employments. Useless objects and 
occupations soon tire us. Splendid furniture and ornaments, 
and mere amusements, produce a weariness, from which there 
is no escape, but by perpetual change. On this plan, how 
many families are made, not automatons, unfortunately, but lo- 
comotives ; active only in vain and mischievous efforts for ‘ some 
new thing.’ As capable of happiness as their neighbors, they 
have never learned the true mode of enjoying it. They prom- 
enade the streets ; they wander from shop to shop, from house 
to house, from street to street, gathering every subject for van- 
ity or trifling, every secret, or witticism, or report they can find, 
to enlarge their supply of occupation for idle hours. Such 
‘ busy-bodies ’ always leave their own duties undone, or ill done ; 
amd the habit of neglecting their own concerns, necessarily leads 
them to occupy themselves with the affairs of others, and to in- 
terrupt them in their occupations, or interfere with their peace. 

Let the daughter then be guarded against this pernicious fault. 
Let her be trained to feel, that her first great duty, when not 
engaged in the acquisition of useful knowledge, is at home—that 
she is her mother’s natural assistant or substitute, in the care of 
the nursery and the family. When she has well learned the 
lesson of obedience and self-command,. she may safely be en- 
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trusted with the direction of the other children, but not til] then. 
Under the direction of her mother, she may, in this way, com- 
plete her course of training in self-government, and learn to im- 
itate her heavenly Father, who is ‘ kind even to the evil and un- 
thankful.’ 

But she must also learn, in the nursery, that peculiar duty of 
woman,—the care of the feeble and the sick. Every family, 
and every child, are every day liable to accident and disease. 
Nothing in the nursery is so important as habitual care to pre- 
vent disease, and to relieve pain, or to remove the cause at once, 
when it occurs. More can be accomplished to secure the 
health of children by the faithful, interested nurse, always pres- 
ent, than by the absent physician, however skilful, in occasional 
visits, which often prove too late to remedy the evil. This 
office, the elder sisters, and each of them, as they grow up, 
should be taught and accustomed to fill. For this purpose, she 
must acquire, not merely skill in watching and providing for the 
wants of her charge. Presence of mind, gentleness of disposi- 
tion, combined with firmness of resolution, are indispensable to 
the good nurse. These must, therefore, be cultivated and ma- 
tured by constant practice. Davghters who are not trained in 
this manner, can never be safely entrusted with the health of a 
family. Poor and pitiable matrons—still poorer and more piti- 
able, their companions, and their families ! 

But the nursery is not the only place for domestic duties and 
skill. Humble as the theme is, we cannot complete our view 
of female education without descending to the kitchen ; for the 
table of the king himself must be furnished from it ; and even 
the health of the family depends upon its right management. 
Order, and skill, and vigilance must begin there, or comfort can 
never inhabit the house. She who governs it must learn in the 
only way possible—by acquiring practical skill in all that is to 
he done. This is an every day business, not to be accomplished 
by one great effort, or by some wonderful plan, but by the reg- 
wg returning care of a directing eye, and a skilful hand. The 
mistress of a house becomes a pitiable cypher, if she has not the 
practical knowledge to direct the when, and the where, and the 
how, of everything that concerns her family affairs ; and she can 
Jearn this only by experience. Respect is paid:to authority, 
only when those who exert it know how to give directions in 
the right time, and in the right manner. i 

Let the daughter, then, as much as possible, learn every part 
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of household duty, practically. It was a wise step in a circle 
of ladies in one of our cities, to finish the education of their 
daughters in a cookery school. ‘They attended punctually, and 
daily, for a certain number of hours, long enough to give them 
a competent and practical knowledge of the arts and the econ- 
omy of the kitchen. Their works praised them; and the con- 
venience and pleasure of a well-regulated, economical, and 
healthy table was the reward of their efforts. Regularity and 
order prevailed in every department of the house, because the 
whole was directed with intelligence and skill. The incessant 
causes of scolding, and fretfulness, and discontent, were, in a 
great measure, removed, by the training which not only gave 
these matrons habits of industry and self-command for them- 
selves, but taught them how to direct the employments of oth- 
ers with regularity and success. 

In visiting the house of Mrs. , every one is ready to ask, 
‘ How could you bring your family to this regular, quiet, pleas- 
ant state ?’ The simple answer is, ‘ By understanding what ev- 
ery one ought to do, and how it was done ; by beginning right, 
and persevering in the right course, until every one knew her 
duties, and could do them well.’ A course of actions will form 
a habit; and habit, we know, is second nature. In this way, 
hard things become easy, and labor pleasant. Idleness will be 
at length painful, and fretfulness, intolerable. It will be easier 
to do right, than to resist the steady current of order in the fam- 
ily ; and every disturber of the peace will be frowned upon, as 


an enemy of the whole. 
* ¥ * * * * 


I am aware that economy and its attendant train of minor vir- 
tues, are old-fashioned matters. They are found in here and 
there a family ; but the very names seem rather to belong to the 
dictionaries of the last century. But there is a seetion in an 
old book too seldom studied—the last counsel of a wise man— 
which recommends them ; and as it describes particularly the 
virtues and defects of women, it ought to be often read by 
mothers and daughters. Although not new, its very antiquity, 
I trust, will give it authoriiy with most readers ; and in addition 
to other salutary truths, they will learn that in female education, 
and in female duties above all things, ‘The fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom.’ 

SENEX. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Apprzss delivered before the Inhabitants of Jamaica Plain, July 4th, 1835. 
By S. G. Goopricu. 


Independence has both been said and sung for ages past, and who can 
hope to elicit a new, or a brilliant idea respecting it;—and yet Mr. Good- 
rich has spoken many good things, and many wise ones, also. We shall 
make a few extracts, and we trust all our reading friends will admire, with 
us, his remarks relative to industry. We have had high examples before 
us; even Washington has wiped his sweat from his brow: but in Mr. 
Goodrich’s own words :— 


‘When the sentence was pronounced upon the exiled inhabitants of 
Eden—thow shalt eat thy bread with the sweat of thy brow, there seems to 
have been relenting grace in the very malediction. 


** When man from Paradise was driven, 
And thorns around his pathway sprung, 
Sweet Mercy, wandering there from heaven, 
Upon those thorns bright roses flung. 
Aye, and as Justice cursed the ground, 
She stole behind, unheard unseen, 
And, as the curses fell around, 
She scattered seeds of joy between. 
And when the evils sprung to light, 
And spread like weeds their poison wide, 
Fresh healing plants came blooming bright, 
And stood to check them, side by side. 
And now, though Eden blooms afar, 
And man is exiled from its bowers, 
Still Mercy steals through bolt and bar, 
And brings away its choicest flowers. 
The very toil, the thorns of care, 
Which heaven in wrath for sin imposes, 
By Mercy changed, no curses are— 
One brings us rest—the other, roses.” 


‘ Toil, then—bodily toil—is no curse ; itis ablessing. It is alike saluta- 
ry to the body and the soul. It is ordained of Heaven, as giving vigor to 
one, and wholesome discipline to the other. Let no man spurn it—let no 
man deem himself degraded by it—let no man feel elevated, by being 
placed in a situation which does not require it. No one is injured by toil 
—but thousands perish, and tens of thousands drag out lives of misery, 
for the want of it. Some of the greatest and best men who have lived, 
were men of toil. Washington was a farmer—Greene, a blacksmith—and 
Sherman, a shoemaker.’ p. 11. 


Then we have many highly poetical passages ; and for one :— 


‘ If, then, my friends, industry is a homely virtue, it is still worthy of al} 
praise. Experience, religion, philosophy, alike inculcate it. Even nature 
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herself reads us a frequent lecture upon it. Let us go, for a moment, from 
the haunts of men, to the bosom of the quiet forest. Here we shall find 
no noisy sound of the mill, the hammer, or the saw. Itissilent; but look 
around, and see what has been done, by the busy, though still hand of na- 
ture. See the rock—how artfully it is woven over with moss, as if to hide 
its roughness; and how is an object, of itself uninteresting, thus rendered 
beautiful? Look at the ragged banks of the brawling stream! See the 
tufts of grass, the spreading shrubs, and gaudy wild flowers that cover 
them, and thus turn into beauty the very deformity of the wilderness ! 
Look down upon the valley, and see how the withered leaves, the moul- 
dering branches of trees, the scattered stems, and other objects, witnesses 
of decay and death, are carpeted over by grasses and flowers! How beau- 
tiful, how ornamental, are the works of Nature, even in the wilderness and 
the solitary place! She seems to decorate them all, as if each spot was a 
garden, in which God might perchance walk, as once in Eden; and she 
would have it fitly arrayed for his inspection. 

‘ And shall’ not man learn a homely lesson from this lecture in the woods ? 
Will you look at Nature, and see her, with industrious fingers, weaving 
flowers, and plants, and grasses, and trees, and shrubs, to ornament every 
part of the earth, and will you go home, no wiser for the hint? Will you 
go home—to that dear spot upon which the heart should shine, as the sun 
in spring-time upon the flowers—and permit it to be the scene of idleness, 
negligence and waste? Will you permit it to be a naked shelter from the 
weather, like the den of a wild beast ? Will you not rather adorn it by your 
industry, as nature adorns the field and the forest.’ pp. 14, 15. 

It is true ‘There is no better test of happiness than simplicity of manners. If 
you canshow me a person, whose is free from affectation, free alike from dis- 
guise, uneasiness, and pretence—one who seems solicitous to hide nothing, 
and to display nothing—one, in short, who bears upon him the impress of 
truth—you show me a man, who, in wealth or poverty, is happy. Truth, 
in morals, is like gold among the metals; it is always valuable—it is al- 
ways graceful. Whether rough in its native state, as in rustic life ; or 
wrought up with the refinements of more artificial society, it is still truth, 
and constitutes the basis of all virtue, all happiness, all moral beauty. Ev- 
ery thing is trashy and base without it. The false imitations of it—affec- 
tation, pretence, assumption, arrogance, are brassy counterfeits, alike 
worthless to the possessor, and contemptible in the sight of true wisdom. 
And in what condition of society is this simplicity or truth of character 
most frequently found? I hesitate not to declare, that it is with the mid- 
dling class, who are kept by that admirable regulator of society—industry 
—between the extremes of poverty and riches.’ p. 22. 


The address must lose much of its interest in being read: we have no 
doubt that all who heard it, must have derived pleasure, and we hope drew 
a moral from it also. 


Anne Grey: Epitep By THE AUTHOR oF GrRaANBy.—Here is another 
very good novel, published in the Franklin Library. A fire-side, moral story 
—with little that it is thrilling or intense either in description or incident, 
itis yet very interesting ; and is much more healthy reading for the young 
than are those high-wrought, unnatural fictions, which appeal only to the 
passions and the imagination. 

Anne Grey is a pure and lovely creature, a little too good for a model,— 
for what fair girl will dream that she can equal it, even though the original 
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should step from the book, stand before us ‘in the flesh,’ all bright and 
lovely in her own native modesty, dignity and truth. Nevertheless, Anne 
Grey is a charming heroine. 

Charlotte Daventry is a character of warning, a proof that intellect, ge- 
nius, the finest affections of the heart, will all give way before the passion 
of revenge ;—to us it seems an wanatural character, and we hope that the 


author did not draw from life. 

Edward Temple, as perfect a hero and carpet knight as ever figured in 
drawing-room or novel, and, Benedic like, when he ‘ said he would die a 
bachelor, he did not think he would live to be a married man.’—On the 
whole, we like the book, though the author does prose sometimes tediously. 
But there are many fine thoughts in these soliloquies. We shall give a few 


specimens. 


‘Some people profess to say whatever comes into their heads, and to be 
so natural that they cannot help it; and from those we may always expect 
to hear either many rude and ill-natured things, or a great deal of non- 
sense: we may be quite sure that the regular professor of this charming 
naivete is either very silly or very malicious. 

‘ Anne Grey made no professions of being under the dreadful necessity 
of uttering her thoughts aloud. She had neither the artifice of being un- 
natural, nor of striving to seem natural. She was perfectly without artifice : 
her heart was filled with truth, sincerity, charity, and kindness: she had 
no disguise ; and if she sometimes said that which etiquette might have 
blushed at for etiquette’s sake, she never breathed one single word which 

ood taste or good feeling would have shrunk from expressing. She, in 
fact, said all which those who profess to be natural have heard, and thought 
so beautiful that they would imitate it. Fatal mistake! to try to imitate 
the most inimitable of a]l graces! But to Anne nature had given this art- 
less charm ; and nature, like a kind mother, had blinded her alone to the 
knowledge of its possession. Some will say, ‘ Where is the envied charm 
of those few words which fell from her lips?’ Yet had any one seen and 
heard her at the moment I describe, when, as she uttered those words, she 
leaned against her father’s chair and put her hand upon his shoulder, they 
would have acknowledged that a peculiar charm did exist.’ p. 91-92. 


‘ Parting. This was the last evening to be spent at Chatterton. On the 
morrow the party was going to break up. How many were sorry, or how 
many were glad, it would be difficult to say ! for who can judge what feeling 
lurks under those civil words of leave-taking, those hopes with smiles of 
meeting again, those regrets with sigas at parting ? Some may ask them- 
selves, ‘ When shall we meet again?’ to say and think, ‘I do not care how 
long it may be ;’ soine to hope that meeting may be soon, to sigh that it 
may be long delayed—aye, perhaps, forever! Some may ask, ‘ When shall 
we meet again?’ and the answer will sound like a knell, ‘ perhaps never 
more !’ that ‘ good-bye" may press mournfully on the heart, that parting 
cause the inward groan; and the blood rushes swiftly to the face in the 
struggle to repress the tears so ready to burst forth. Some may osk, 
‘ When shall we meet again?’ and, as they look their last on those gentle 
sorrowful eyes, and hear the soft good-bye, tosome it says, ‘ When those 
eyes will no longer luok kindly, when that soft voice will no longer speak 
in fondness, when time will have changed that heart—then shall we meet 
again!’ Some may ask, ‘ When shall we meet again?’ to answer with 
melancholy foreboding, ‘When sorrow has been—when happiness, the 
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careless joy of heart, is gone—when those whom we now see and hear, 
whom we have loved from the days of childhood even till now—when the 
young, the beautiful, the glad—when they are cold and still, are lost to us 
forever—when we are grown old in feeling—when the ties that bound us 
to earth are gone—then shall we meet again!’ 

‘When shall we meet again?’ Yes, there is sadness in those words, 
even in gay, careless partings, when spoken in gaiety and happiness. 
There is something that may make us think and moralize, and ask ourselves 
Shall we ever meet again? for the grave lies near us, and the hand of death 
may now be upon us, upon them; and another day—another hour may 
not be ours, or theirs ; and we may never meet again.’ p. 100. 


‘ Love. Let any one, who can, decide whether it is more a proof of 
being amiable to love or to be loved? We all have said of many of our ac- 
quaintance, They must be amiable, for they are so much loved; and we all 
have said of many others, They must be amiable, for they love so warmly. 
In both there seems a proof of merit, but who shall decide which is the 
greater? Still more, who can decide which is most agreeable ? 

‘ Perhaps they are closely united ; for to be loved and not to love ! where 
is the charm of that? and to love and not to be loved!—Oh! who may 
not guess or know that misery ? To love, with the fond clinging love of a 
child, and to meet a parent’s cold and careless eye! To love with the 
warmth and sympathy of a sister, and to meet no tenderness, no confidence 
in return! To love with a parent’s watchful, anxious, undying love, and 
to meet ingratitude, carelessness and contempt! To love with a woman's 
fond, devoted, trembling, constant love, and to read in the look and tone of 
him beloved, that worse than serpent’s sting—indifference ! To love and 
te be loved are indeed intimately blended ; the pleasure of one consists in 
the pleasure of the other; but not sothe merit. ‘The merit of the one con- 
sists perhaps in the absence of the other. It is easy to love when we are 
loved ; but where there is coldness and indifference to meet our affection— 
then to love is indeed a merit.’ p. 135. 


‘It could not be helped! Comfortable words! The Italian ‘ dolce far niente,’ 
expresses but the counterpart of the comfortable quiescence conveyed in 
those English words, ‘It can’t be helped.” How many idle hearts have 
heen lulled into repose, after a gentle shove from the spirit of activity and 
trouble, by those soothing words, ‘It can't be helped!’ How many a 
twinging conscience, touched by the troublesome spirit of remorse, as it 
views the poor victim hurrying on to the destruction that might have been 
averted, is soothed by that quieting sentence, ‘ It can’t be helped! ’4 How 
many an awkward Retanets, who throws the contents of the soup-plate on 
the silky coat of the favorite lap-dog, consoles himself with those words, 
‘Itcan’t be helped!’ How many a pretty coquette, whose bright eyes 
have caused a duel and loss of limbs to some unfortunate hero, consvles 
herself with those cheering words, ‘It con't be helped!” How many— 
but who does not know how many—who has not said to himself in an in- 
dolent, a self-consoling, or a self-apbraiding mood, with a comfortable shrug, 
a conscience-quieting pull of the chair to the cheering vicinity of the fire— 
who has not said to himself at such moments, ‘It can’t be helped ?’ 

‘What sensible man or woman will fret about that which cannot be 
helped? Whether it might have been helped, is not the question. It can- 
not, or we wish to believe it cannot be helped now, and we bless our Eng- 
lish ingenuity for devising such a balm to wounded conscience or hearts 
as those few, simple, inelegant words. So Anne Grey tried to comfort her- 
self, as all the world have comforted themselves before her, by saying, ‘It 
can’t be helped !’ 


— <<: 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A PLEA For THE West, by Lyman Beecher, D. D. Second Edition. 
Cincinnati—A little book which will do great good. 


Foster's Penmansuip, is the title of a very handsome looking book, 
published by Perkins and Marvin. As Mr. Foster’s system is so well and 
so highly approved in Boston, it is unnecessary to say anything in its favor. 
But we shall advert to the book again, when we have had time to exam- 
ine it. 

A Coursr or prepared for the Mempers or THE PHILADEL- 
pHiA Higu Scuoor ror Younc Lapigs, WHO HAVE FINISHED THE 
PRESCRIBED CouRSE oF Srupy. 

_ The selection of proper books is often felt by parents to be a very difli- 
cult matter, when the daughters return home, after the close of their 
School Education, but yet requiring mental occupation, both as a resource 
from ennui, and as the means of self-improvement. The Rey. C. A. Alden 
has performed a very important service to parents as well as young ladies, 
in this selection. 


In our next number will appearye= 
‘A Mother’s Story.’ 

‘When love cease?’ 

‘ Light words.’ 

‘ Sappho.’ 

‘ The Dying Polander.’ 

‘Remarks on Dymond’s Essays.” 
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DUETT. BRING FLOWE! 
BRILLIANTE. 
Bring flowers young flowers for the fes - tal board, To 
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LOWERS, YOUNG FLOWERS. 


Music by Mozart. 
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And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, To 
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LOWERS. Concluded. 
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To deck the hall where the bright wine flows, To deck the hall the 
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bright wine flows, The hall where the bright wine flows. 
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